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I AM IN THE WORLD ALONE. 


Little child!—I once was fondled es tenderly as;you 
My silken ringlets tended, and mine eyes called lovely blue; 
And sweet old songs were chanted at eve beside my bed, 
Where angel guardians hovering their blessed influence shed. 
I heard the sheep bell tinkle around the lonely sheiling, _ 
As the solemn shades of night o’er heather hills were stealing : 
The music of the waterfall, in drowsy murmurs flowing, _ 
Lulled me in half-waking dreams—bright fantasies bestowing. 
My nursing ones to Heaven are gone— 
* And I am in the worid alone.” 


Fair girl !—I bad companions, and playmates kind and good, 
And on the mossy knolls we played, where ivied ruins stood ; 
The mountain ash adorned us oft, with coral berries rare, 
While clear rejoiciag streams we sought, to make our tiring there ; 
And on the turret’s mouldering edge, as dames of high degree, 
We sat euthroned in mimic state of bygone chivalry ; 
Or at the mystic twilight hour, within those arches grey, 
We told each other wild sad tales of times long past away. 
My early playmates all are flown— 
“ And I amin the world alone.” 


Gentle woman !—I was deemed as beautiful as you ; 


ravepons, like wild beasts, by postponement of feeding time. In gene- 
ral it is the reverse. As to the dinner being spoiled, that is the only pro- 





but you are not to gratify a portion of your company (and that the greed- 
iest) at the expense of others, whose very tardiness shows that they have | 
had other occupations to engage them beside mere attention to their ani- 
mal comforts. gl. 

9. Light your table modestly and umbrageously. Nothing injares the 
eyes like the glare of a great many lamps and chandeliers. You can tell | 
your company how much yon lovea “ dim religious light ;” or you may 
have a passage from Shakspeare or Shelley, on the charms of twilight, 
ready to quote. I need scarcely add how mach the aspect of a great 
many of yourdishes will probably be improved by shade; particularly 
the most mysterious, th: se chef-d’euvres of your cook, which combine the | 
advantages uf at once piquing curiosity and repressing appetite. witil 

Lampe are to be preferred to candles for such lighting as is actually in- 
dispensable. The little accidents to which illumination with oil is sub- | 
ject, contribute amazingly to enlivena dull dinner ; supposing all your 
lamp to go out simultaneously (the worst that can happen) you may 
console yourself by thinking that your entertainment will never be for- 
gotten ; it will be as memorable as a total eclipse of the sun ; and if the 
smell of oil is not the most agreeable incense in nature, you can safely in- 
form the company that there are worse odours in the world, as the San- 
atory Commissioners know well. 

10. Be careful not to overheat your parlour, particularly in winter. No | 





My silken ringlets fondled, and mine eyes called love’s own blue ; 
Aud then my step was bounding, and my laugh was full of mirth, 
Ab! [never thought of Heaven, tor my treasure was on earth ; 


| fires ought to be lighted tor at least a week before the entertainmeuat, 
| and then a moderate one kindled a few minutes before dinner will gen- 


erally suffice. Great fires produce draughts of air in proportion, and if 


But now my cheek is sunken, and mine eyes have lost their light— | the room is a little too cool, the wine will be all the better for it; in- 
The sunny hours bave faded iv along and rayless night ; | deed, in frosty weather you may thus dispense with ice altogether. Re- 


Not rayiess—no !—for angels shall their blessed influence shed, 
And still the dreams of peace and love revisit oft my bed. 
Of earthly treasures I have none— 
** And I am in the world alone.” 
C.A. M. W. 


Se 


DIRECTIONS TO DINNER-GIVERS. 


Rule 1. Never gevea dinner in the absolute sense of the word give ; 
by which you wiil understand me to mean, that no sensible man will 
cover his board with fish, flesh, and fowl, soups, wines, fruits and ices, 
except with the honest purpose of repaying a debt contracted at «u- 
other man’s table, or with a wise view to a fair and handsome return 
upon the capital ne has previously invested in hospitality. You see on 
what high grounds [ place the dinner-giving principle—the probity that 
can never rest without discharging an obligation, or the prudence that 
shrinks from an Unremunerating, and therefore wasteful, expenditure. 

It may be objected, that this is to place conviviality on a commercial 

footing. i 


of your error. The poulterer and fishmonger will quickly show you the 
mercantile nature ofthe transaction, But is it in acommercial country like 
this we are to be told that commercial principles are not to be applied to 
the most important business of human life? 


2. The number of the company to be invited is one of the first con- 
siderations, Ascertain accurately how many people your table will hold, 
and be sure to ask a few more, that your guests may be close and comfort- 
able. Suppose your table, tor instance, holds tweive conveniently, invite 
fifteen or sixteen ; if it 18 just the table for sixteen, you may very wellissue 
cards fur two and-twenty. Itis the duty of a host to bring frieniis 
together ; and, besides, there will be more likelihood of inteliectual inter 
course when people cannot use their hands with perfect freedom, to say” 

nothing of the economy of food—a duty so imperative in times like the 
present. 


3. A dinner is to be contemplated in two pointsof view—with‘respect to 
quantity, and with respect to quality. The rule with respect to the former 
18 SO well Known, that it need hardly be stated. A dinner sufficient for any 
8iven number of guests, is also sufficient for the same number increased to | 
the extent of athird, or more. Thus a dinner for ten is a dinner for four- 
teen ; adinner for twelve will be enough for sixteen or eightecn ; and a 
dinner for sixteen is amply sufficient for any larger number. 

4. The quality of a dinner is to be regulated, in some degree, by y our 
obligations, put more, a great deal, by your motives and views. Dinners 
iven siiould bear some proportion to dinners received ; but an apparent 
Proportion is ali that you need be anxious to preserve, ‘To act on the 
sysiem of entertaining exucily as you have been entertained, will involve 
you in incalculable expense. to say nothing of the real shabbiness of the 
Principle, which, to be fully carried out, would require the production and 
Comparison of the bills of fishmongers and confectioners, wine-merchants’ 
accounts, &c, In short, I cannot advise you better on this head than by 
referring you to my first rule. Let probity and discretion direct you, and 
You will neither give toe bad a dinner on the one hand, nor too good a one 
onthe other. A dinner is good enough in all conscience, if it is accepted 
in the light of a return, and does not put an end to convivial relations, in 
case you desire to continue them. 

5. When it is possible to return a splendid dinner with a plain one, it 
ought ofcourse to be done. This requires courage and management. 
Some people do it as a jeu d'esprit ; others with an affectition of eccen- 
tricity, as if it was a whim of theirs, or an hereditary oddity; some do it 
whining and suppliantly, witha rigmarole story about the non-payment 
of theirrents (which you know to be strictly true, inasmuch as they 
have no rents to receive.) But the best plan is the bold one. If you 
Tesolye to return a haunch of venison with a shoulder of mutton, make 

No bones of it, but tell your friends roundly that you are very angry with 
them for giving such costly banquets, and that you are determined to pun- 
ish them with a good, plain, family dinner. 

6. Never perplex yourself about sortin: your guests properly ; no man 

8 aright to object to meet his fellow creatures under any circumstan- 
ie mouch less ata dinner; if people are disagreeable to one another, 

at is the very reason for asking them to meet; they may overcome 
their mutual antipathies, and at all events you will have the satisfaction 
to think that you have done all in your power to reconcile them, and may 
ee boast ag re have brought them together. 

‘ae eg of dinner is a point of some consequence ; but you need 
pe —- © same hour in ai] your invitations. When you invite orally 
than half re nip as you like—* half-past six or seven; not later 
poe aa P : en, or abouteight.” You thus not only consult the con- 

ce of your guests, but you guard against the inconvenience of sev 


eral simultaneous arrivals, besides teach : 
son of being semper paratus, 8 teaching your cook the invaluable les- 


8 Whatever your hour be, 


be su i ; 
guests have assembled. It is re not to order dinner until al? your 


a mistake to think that people grow more 





if you think you see any force in the objection—if you doubt | owing to the officiousness of servants, who will not keep themselves 
whether dinners have any connexion with buying or selling, or fancy they | quiet, and wait until things are called for. 
should be matters of sentiment only, go to market, and convince yourself | 


| membvr, too, that I take for granted you have packed your company | 


well, in obedience to my second direction. 
11. When you happen to have a tolerably good fire, do not permit the 
use of screens, to intercept its inflaence from the company, and deprive | 
| you of the credit of keeping a warm house. Those wh» have their backs | 
| to the grate must put up with the inconvenience of their position, just as | 
| those who sit close to the door must take their chances of sore throat and | 
| influenza. 


There is immense economy practicablein this way. It is your silent dinner- 
party that makes the havoc. People will eat and driuk if you give them 
nothing else to do; butas an iutellectual being, you ought to remember 
| that your guests are not mere animals, but reasonable creatures like your- 
| self, and that they do not come to your house witk sensual views only ; if 
they do, they richly deserve to be disappointed ! 

13. It is hardly necessary to say that you should instruct your servants 
| not to bore the company by going round and round the tabl; too often 
with the dishes and wines, Half the excess committed convivially is 





of what is commonly called the first course. Pay attention to the shape 
| of your glasses : consult some mathematician of your acquaintance, and 
}request him to apply the theory of maxima and minima to the sub- 


ject, so as to determine the form of glass uniting the conditions of the | oo 


| gr eatest possible apparent magnitude with the leaet possible real capacity. 

Che quality of the wine will of course depend on your wine-merchant. 
Settle that point with him ; but remember two things—firsé, that if you 
will have geuuine wine, you must pay ahigh price forit; and secondly, 
that you may pay the very highest price for champagne, or any other juice 
of the grape, and get avery poor, or evena sputious wine for your 
money. 

15. As to sherry, yeu have only to look at the advertisements in any 
newspaper, to see that ‘¢ excellent” dinner sherry (and, of course, it is 
dinner sherry you want) is to be had for the moderate price of thirty 
— a dozen. What can be more rascally, then, than to try to im- 
pose Cape Madeira, or Marsala, on one’s company, as some people do, 
and as many more would do if they dared? N.B. Amontillado may be 
| made of your “ dinner sberry,” by an infusion of pure spring- water, un- 
til you hit the precise colour. 

16. The people not to be asked to dinner are men who take great deal 
of exercise, because they also take a great deal of food: men who con- 
verse lit 12, because they also eat much; men who have a satirical veins 





because they make piquant observations when the dishes are not piquant; | 


men of high spirits and convivial habits, for they take wine with every- 
body ; and, finally. people who are either narrow in their expenditure, 
or limited in their means, for they either make you a shabby return, or no 
return atall. In general, itis asafe rule not to give dinners to the offi- 
cers of marching regiments, to “ young men about town,” to curates, 
or small rectors, to deputy-lieutenants, assistant-commissioners, briefless 
barristers, doctors living in York-street, or country cousins, in town for a 
week in the year, to see a pantomime, consult their lawyer, or parade 
their rusticity at the [rish cuurt. 

17. The dessert is a matter of very little moment. The notion of peo- 
ple gorging themselves with figs and walnuts, after fish, soup, cutlets, 
mutton, turkey, woodcock, jelly, and iced-puddings! However, a des- 
sert there must be ; the expense is trifling ; and there is one advantage 
in having it as multifarious as possible, that when tke table is thickly 
strewed over wiih oranges, figs,waluuls, French plums, and West Indiant 
pine apples (only a shilling a-piece !) ginger, lemon-peel, and biscuits, it 
totally prevenis that undue celerity in the circulation of the decanters, 
which has produced Father Mathew, and when Aquarius is the sign of 
the times. 

18. Never exclude your children from your table, let them be ever so 
young—no practice can be more unnatural. The surest sign of a hard, 
bad disposition is, to dislike the society of young people. Distribute your 
little ones round your board ; relate anecdotes of their sayings and doings 


call attention to the shapes of their heards; coax them to eat, and 
rather encourage than check their thousand dear little tricks and play ful- 
nesses. As to the second course, itis (he ancient and indefeasible right of 
the children of the British empire to be present at it. To rob them of it 
is the most abominable tyranny, and none but a Herod would think of it. 
Old bachelors are atrociously selfish, and complain loudly of houses where 
they are seated with a Bobby on the right, and a Mysie on the left ; but 
what is any selfish old bachelor toa parent, compared to his Mysie and 
Bobby, unless, to be sure, there should be a legacy in prospect, and then 
I grant you, young master and miss ought to eat their pudding, and crack 
their nuts and jokes in the nursery ! 


family in general) to goup to dress for dinner, is when the first knock at 
the door announces that the arrival of the guests has commenced. 





{ 


+1 


point out the particulars in which their characters and dispositions differ; | 


RS 


——— 


is an epidemic raging—the influenza, or something of the kind. If peo- 
ple are ill, and cannot accept your invitation, it is no fault of yours ; and 


per punishment for guests who fail in punctuality ; and moreover, if | it is their duty to invite you, directly they are convalescent. When any 
people can sometimes eat cold dinners in the open air (as they do at pic- , of your children have the chincough, or measles, it is as good an op , 

nics), they may very well manage to eat them in comfortable dining-rooms. | tunity as any for asking such of your friends as have young families. 
Those who arrive in time are always the complainants on such occasions; | You ought, however, to apprise them candidly that you have the mea- 


sles in your house, or whatever disorder it happens to be. 
21. Invitations are thought more of when they are on cards, than pa- 


per. Use tnelargest cards you can procare, about the size of a breakfast- 
|table; and always request the “honour” of your guests’ company, not 
| the *‘ pleasure.” 


22. [tis a good plan to have an early evening-party after your dinner. 


| The knocking of your evening visitors keeps your dinner guests on the 


qui vive, and suggests the impropriety of their lingering too long over 
their wine, instead of joining the ladies. 
23. In general, when you have invited a party, it is a pledge given, 


‘and you are bound to redeem it, by providing the promised entertain- 


ment. But, in case you should change your mind on maturer reflection, 
either influenced by economical considerations, or by the wish to accept 
of some invitation you have yourself received for the same day, nothi 

is easier than to kill an uncle in Canada, or allege that your architect has 
reported your chimneys to be in a dangerous state, or that you have been 
suddenly deserted by your servants, or some other unexceptionable 
apology for putting your party off. Ido not, however, recommend you 
to try this system frequently. At all events, take care to vary the excuse 


every time.—Dudlin University Mag. 


—<= > ——— 
ANNE BOLEYN AND SIR THOMAS WYATT. ~ 


The hour of midnight had just passed away, when four women and 
four men, singly and stealtiily crept into St. Peter’s church, in the Tow- 
er. When there, grouped together, one explained to the rest the pro- 
posed course of proceeding: all thea bent their steps to the same point- 
apd were presently engaged, some in a up a huge flag-stone from 
the pavement, others in spreading a very large cloth by the side of it, 
and, two wooden shovels being produced, two of the men proceeded in- 
stantly to throw out upon it the earth from a newly-made grave. This 
was the grave of Anne Boleyn, whose headless body had been radely 
and hurriedly thrown into it, only twelve hours previously. _ 

In all possible silence the men worked, and with no other light than 
was thrown on the soil by a small dark-/antern, most carefully held; but, 


12. Always secure one or two goed “ talking men” for your parties— | although silently, they yet worked resolutely, and with great vigour and 


men who willtalk tt.emselves, and keep other people talking or laughing. Fes gen cast forth all that was found between them and the object of 


their search; which was an old elm-chest, that had been used for keep- 
| ing the soldiers’ arrows in. In this were deposited the remains of their 
| late queen; and, the lid being removed, the body, which bad on the 
| scaffold been most carefully folded in a thick winding-sheet, was then 
lifted out, and laid on a large black cloak. The lid replaced, and the 
| earth, with great caution and speed, being again thrown in, and the 


large flag-stone again laid down, the party hastened to the church door. — 


A gentle signal from within having been answered by the opening of 
the door from without, and the assurance given that all was well,—that 


| no One was stirring, or in sight, the whole party passed hurriedly away 


, ‘5 , | with thei ; 
14, The proper time for alluding to champagne is just at the expiration | with Mois barton lates hase neor of hem 


Very shortly after the men 
separately retired to their respective temporary lodgings, to ponder rather 


| upon their plans for the ensuing day, than to reflect upon the dangers they 
| had incurred in their proceedings. 


The foar women, to whose care the body of the queen had been thus 
nfided, were the four faithful, and attached, and chivalrous maids of 

honour, who had attended upon Anne in the Tower, and accompanied 
| her to the scaffold. Thése, when her head was severed from the body, 

took charge of both, suffering no one to touch them but themselves, and 
boring wrapped them carefu!ly in a covering they had provided, and 
| placed them in the old chest, which had been brought thither to receive 
| them, they went with those who were appointed to bear away the body 
| to the church, and did not leave it till they saw it completely enclosed 
| in the grave which had been so hastily opened to admit it. 

One of these four was Mary Wyatt, and one of the four men was her 
brother, Sir Thomas Wyatt, who could not endure the thought that one 

whom he had once 80 fondly loved, whom he had always admired and 
| esteemed, should be buried like a dog, and thrust into the grave, as a 
| thing dishonoured and despised; and, when a messenger brought him 
| word, that Anne, buta moment before she knelt down on the block, 
| whispered to his sister to implore her brother to bear off, if possible, her 
remains from the Towér, and to give her the rites of Christian burial in 
a piace she named, he determined at once to encounter all risks, to fal- 
fil, if practicable, her dying request. 

There was, undoubtedly, great personal danger to himself in the at- 
tempt. He bad very narrowly escaped being sent a prisoner to the 
Tower, with Norris, Weston, and Brereton; and, had he eccompanied 
them he would undoubtedly have been executed together with them, 
two days before. He knew and felt this; and that hie life was not worth 
a week’s purchase. 

But there were other difficulties to contend with, and other considera- 
tions to be given to the subject, than such as arose from any personal 
dangers to himself. Alone, he was powerless. Yet, who would be his 
confederates in a scheme that threatened the loss of life to all engaged 
ia it? Who would enter into a hostile Tower, well-garrisoned, and vigi- 
| lantly sagt ey and brave the vengeance of a governor, by carrying awa 
| the body of a queen, of whose person, whether living or dead, he ha 
| the custody !—And for whose sake was all this risk to be encountered ? 

The poor queen could give no thanks: her friends were all in disgrace. 
Wyatt had no money, and no influence or authority ; but that helped 
him which has helped so many others, and which has so often achieved 
success in still more perilous enterprises—he had man’s love for woman 
to appeal to. . 
Those chivalric maidens, who braved without fear the frowns of their 
_ king, and the insulting speeches of his courtiers, to attend upon their un- 
| fortunate and maligned queen in her degradation and distress, were not 
| likely to have either pusillanimous lovers or brothers ; and the men hap- 
pened to be in this case worthy of the women. They entered immedi- 
| ately and cordially into Wyatt's plan, and separately, and without an 
| hour’s delay, made their way to the Tower, to make inquiries as to the 
/ health and well doing of their respective favourites. When there, vari- 
| ous reasons were found for their staying there during the night. ‘The 
ladies themselves would all depart the next day, and the assistance of 
_such friends in their removal was more than desirable. 

Besides other circumstances within the Tower in some measure favour- 
ed their projects—the hurried preparation for so many executions with- 
in the walls during the last few days—the arrival of so many nobles 
and councillors, to sit in jadgment upon the prisoners—and the arrival 

| that day within the Tower al the King’s brother, the Dake of Suffolk, 











| the king’s son, the Duke of Richmond, and other high officers of state, 
19. The proper time for the lady of the house (and indeed for the | to witness Anne’s execution, and their hurried departure after all was 


over, with their numerous retinue, deranged the usual customary duties 
of the guard, and made them less inquisitive than they would otherwise 


20. A good time to chuse for giving a round of dinners, is when tbere | have been, as to the persons they admitted. 
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in addition to (bis, all the prisoners, who had caused all this excitement, 
had been disposed of,—all were executed, and moreover buried. There 
was no ove remaining within the Tower cared fur by any one ; and the 
extreme vigilance of the Constable, Sir William Kingston, so long as he 
had the prisoners in charge, and until he had in every respect obeyed 
the king’s stern decrees in respect to them all, made him, perhaps, now 
less severe in his regulations towards the few uvhappy ladies, their 
friends, who would be his guests only a few hours more within tle 
Tower walls. 

The peculiar mournful situation of these Jadies, the melancholy and 
afflicting scenes they had so lately witnessed, their heroic conduct, and 
their deep distress, made it impossible to deny to them the sympathy and 
visit of a few friends. Mary Wyatt, in her deep sorrow, might weil be 
supposed to need a brother’s consolation, and even, in her forlorn state, 
a brother’s protection. This gave him, immediately subsequent to the 
execution, an amply sufficient reason for visiting his sister in the Tower ; 
and he soon arranged with Mary all the details of his enterprise ; and Ma- 
ry soon secured the hearty co-operation of the other ladies, who were but 
too well pleased to lend their aid to fulfil the last expressed wish of their 
dying mistress. 

A quiet entrance into the church was all that Sir Thomas then seemed 
to need for the success of his plans. He strollad into the church, con- 
versed unreservedly, and with as much composure as he could assume, 
with the sexton, who pointed out to him the stones which covered the 
bodies respectively of Queen Anne, and her brother, Lord Rochford. 
The man, it appeared, from his conversation, had greatly commiserated 
the fate of the unhappy queen, and was shocked at the heartless wanuer 
in which she had been thrust into her grave, without any attendant priest 
or religious service, Sir Thomas Wyatt availed himself of this favoura- 
ble prepossession, and by persuasions of various kinds, some verbal, 
some, perhaps, more substantial, he obtained of the man permission to 
enter the church at midnight, and with the ladies who had been the 
foe attendan's, to complete her funeral obsequies secretly and quiet- 

, a8 they best could. 

Of course the sexton never knew, nor did the Constable of the Tower 
ever dream, of the masterly manw@uvre that had been practised against 
them. §8o far, however, had Sir Thomas succeeded, that he had rescued 
the body from its grave, and bad placed it inhands that woald, to their 
pee protect it The next step was to remove it beyond the Tower 
walls. 

It was natural enough, t from the excitement and distress of the pre 
ceding day, from the terror and grief they had beev exposed to in the 
actual witnessing oa the scaffold the beheading of their lovely queen, 
that the ladies should be more or less ill, and that one at least should 
need to be carried to her litter, from illness and sheer exhaustion. 

When the hour had arrived for their departure, they respectively sent 
their adieus and their thanks to Sir William and Lady Kingston, and a 
litter being at the door, three of the ladies, in the deepest mourning, en- 
tered it; and presently Sir Thomas Wyatt and another gentleman ap- 
peared, carrying in their arms a Jady, who seemed but little able to 

support herself. She also was in mourning, and closely covered up. This 
was the body of Anne. Having safely deposited her with the others, 
the whole drove away, followed by the other maid of honour, disguised 
as one of the attendants. Quietly and together the gentlemen walked 
through the Tower gates, beyond which their horses awaited them ; 
mounting these, they proceeded westward, and were soon lost sight of 
a the crooked and narrow street which led directly from the Tower to 
the city. 

Twelve days had passed away when Sir Thomas Wyatt rode into 
the court of Blickling Hall, in the county of Norfolk, accompanied by 


SSS - 
by his threats driven away the devoted Percy from ber,—who bad de. 
prived her of the bappiness she might have enjoyed with that most de. 
voted and attached admirer, and = the rank to which he would have 
raised her as Dachees of Nortbumberland.—who next sought to seduce 
and to ruin her,—who then raised ber to his throne,—and finally sent 
her tothe scaffuld,—then to be earthed rather than buried, to be hd 
rather than entombed, little thought, that, at that moment, she was again 
in the hall of her fathers,—iu that ball from which he bad 80 artfully be- 
guiled her, and from which he uad 6o long, by titles and appointments, 
estranged her. 

‘There now once more she reposes, after all the trials and temptations 
to which he had exposed her,—alter all the indignities and insults to 
wh.ch he had subjected her,—after all the caiumnies and falsehoods he 
had heaped upon her. Qh, could she have known when she ascended 
the scaffold, that within one month from that day all that remained on 
earth cf ber would be found in that chamber once called ber own at 
Blickling Hall, how much firmer would have been her step, and bow 








much more cheerful her spirit! She bad apprehended that ber remains 
would be indignantly tieated,—that the rites of sepulture would be 
withheld from her, and that ber grave would be where no memorial 
would be found of her ; and, therefore, her appeal to Wyatt, to save her, 
if possible, from the degradation that awaited her,—to remove, her if pos- 
sible, to the tomb of her fathers. Her desire had now, however, a pros- 
pect of fulfilmenat,—a grave had been opened in Salle church, which was 
the ancient barial-place of her father’s family ; and thither, on the second 
night after Wyatt's arrival, the earl proceeded, accompanied by his guests, 
ostensibly for the purpose of having midnight masses said for the repose 
of his daughter's soul ; his daughter's remains, however, went with him. 
They had, under Mary Wyatt’s care, immediately upon their, removal 
from the Tower to ber house, been most carefully embalmed, and wrap- 
ped in cere-cloth. In that state, and covered witha black velvet pall, 
she was placed in one of ber father’s carriages, into which Wyatt and his 
sister entered; the earl preceding them in another carriage alone. 

What that earl’s thoughts and reflections were during the two hours 
he was slowly and unobservedly travelling, by Aylsham and Cawston, to 
Salle, it would not be difficult to divine. He had within the month lost 
a daughter and a son by the hand of the executioner,—that son his only 
sov,—that daughter the queen of England. Her name, besiles, had been 
branded with infamy: and, the prime mover of all this misery to him,— 
the most active agent to work himall this il!,—to bring his son and his 
daughter to the block,—was his own son’s wife, the infamous Lady Roch- 
ford. There ended all his dreams of ambiiion,—al) his influence and 
prosperity. His children bebeaded,—bis name dishonoured,—himselt 
shunned. He was now alone, it might be said, in the world. One 
daughter, indeed, yet remained to him, his daughter Mary; but she had 
two years before incurred the anger of her father by marrying Sir W. 
Stafford ; and he was, in consequence, utterly estranged from her. 

The bitter reflections of those two hours, perhaps the better prepared 
the earl for the sulemn ceremonies that awaited his coming at Salle 
church. He alighted there at midnight. A few faithful servants bore 
the mangled remains of his daughter to the side of her tomb; but the 
perilous duty all there were engaged in would not allow of numerous 
tapers,—of a chapelle ardente—ot a whole choir of priests,—or of grand 
ceremouials, Que priest alone was there, and the few candles that were 
lighted did no more than just show the gloom in which they were 
re hrouded. 

But, all that could be done for the murdered queen was done,—a mass 
was said for the repose of her sou!l,—De profundis was chanted by those 
present,—her remains were carefully lowered into the grave, where they 


now rest, anda black-marble slab, without either inscription or initials, | 





his sister Mary. it wasin this ball that he had passed many of the days 
of his early life, a companion and a playfellow tu the daughter of hie 
father’s friend, Sir Thomas Boleyn ; here, when a boy, he had gambol- 
led, and walked, and gardened, abd read wi h the sweet little girl, Aune 
Boleyn. Here, as children, they had enjoyed together many of the hours 
of sbeir happier years,—for his lather aud her father being for a time coad- 
jutor governors of Norwich Castle, the families frequently visited each 
other. Nor did the intimacy cease with the removal of the Wyatis to 
Allington Castle, in Kent, since the Boleyns moved also into that coun- 
ty, - occupy not altogether exclusively, but very frequently, Hever 

astle. , 

There Wyatt was a frequent visitor, and with his increasing years in- 
creased his attachment to the fair Anne, the playmate of his childhood. 
Bat, it was at Blickling Hall that all his earlier recollections of the Lady 
Anne were associated ; and, as he rode through its archway on that Ist 
of June, a thousand thoughts rushed through his mind,—a thousand re- 
Cellections urged themselves on bie memory, of her whom le had once 





fondly hoped to make his bride,—whom he had since seen made a queen, | 


—aud whose headless body he had so lately rescued from an ignominious 
ave. 

The Earl of Wiltshire, her father, had two days before arrived at Blick- 
ling to receive his expected guests. None else were there but them- 
It was a time of mourning and sorrow for all,—a time of fear, and 
not of feasting. Their danger was still great ; tieir detection was aiill 
possible. One indiscreet step, one unguarded word might still betiay 
them and bring down the fiercest wrath amid the most certain death 
upon them all, 

The motives for the Earl of Wiltshire’s visit to Blickling were naturai 
enough. His daughter had fallen under the king’s displeasure, and had 
lost her head in consequence, and every possible meats had been taken 
by the king to defame her character, and tv hold her up as an object for 
the nation’s scorn and abhorrence. The father necessarily shared in the 
disgrace of the daughter ; and at that moment his presence at court, and 
in mourning, would not have been borne by tke king, who was just then 
engaged in introducing his new wife to the citizens of London, and hold- 
ing high festivities in celebration of his new marriage. 

tirement to his country-seat, if only for’ a season, seemed only pro- 
per in the earl’s ease, and the most reasonable and prudent thing be 
could well do. And, as for Mary Wyatt, she had undergone so much of 
late for Anne’s sake, bad suffered so much from anxiety and distress, had 
witnessed so much, had endured so much, that, to retire altogether from 
the scene of so many disasters would seem equally advisable to her; 
and the attached and steadfast friend of the earl’s daughter could not 
have retired for a time to a more suitable home than the ear|’s balls. 

It was sufficient for Sir Thomas Wyatt himself that he accompanied 
hissister. The presence, therefore, of the three together at Blickling 
Hall, excited no curiosity as to their motives, called forth no observa- 
tions ; noone obtruded upon their grief; no one disturbed their quiet ; 
no one intruded on their privacy ; and as the earl had purposed to reside 
here again for a few months, and the Hall had been of /ate rather desert- 
ed and neglected, various packages of furniture and goods had been for. 
warded from his house in town for his use here ; :ome packages of this 
kind, in old boxes and caris, arrived the same day that Sir Thomas Wyatt 
arrived, and seemingly for his better accommodation, as they were re- 
moved at once to the rooms cccupied by him and his sister. 

In fact, Sir Thomas bad scarcely had the covered cart that brought 
these gouds out of his sight since the day it left London. He travelled 
slowly, for his sister’s sake, and invariably rested fur the night wherever 
the cart rested. Still he kuew nothing, seemed to care.tojknow nothing of 
either the cart or the two men who went with it. He neither spoke to 
them, nor did they make the slightest observation to him. Occasionally 
they passed by, cr were overtaken by two well-mounted horsemen, who 
seemed to be travelling the same road with him, and to have no greater 
motive for haste then he had. These did occasionally, when the accom- 
modation was sufficient, rest for the night at the same inn ; but, whenever 

they did eo, they took no notice of each other. Not a word passed be- 
tween them. They either were, or seemed, at least to others, to be total 
strangers to each other; and thus they journeyed, till they all arrived 
within an hour of each other at the city of Norwich. Here, probably, 
the strangers stepped. But not so did Wyatt, nor the cart. These pro- 


alone marked the spot which contains all that was mortal of Anne Boleyn 
—once queen of Eugland. GLENCELIN. 
: on 


THE SIX DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 


BY PROFESSOR CREASY. 


Those few battles of which a contrary event would have essentially varied the 
drama of the world in all its subsequent scenes.—HaLLamM, 


NO. IIL.—THE METAURUS. 


Quid debeas, oh Roma, Neronibus, 
‘hesiis Metaurum flumen,et Hasurubal 
Devictus, e. pulcher fugatis 
Ile dies Latio teneuris, &c.—Horartivus, iv. Od. 4, 

The consul Nero, who made the unequalled march, whic’ deceived Hannibal, and de- 
feated Hasdrubal, thereby accomplishing an achievement almost uprivaiied in military 
annals = the first intelligence of his return, to Hanuibal, was the sight of Hasd:ubat’s 
bead thrown into his camp, When Hanuibal saw this, he exclaimed witha sigh, that 
“Rome would now be the mistress of tue world.” Tou this victory of Nero’s it might 
be owing that his imperial namesake ie gned at all. But the infamy of the ene has 
eclipsed the glory o! the other. When the name of Nero is heard, whothiaks of the 
consul? Bui such are human things.—SyYRON, 


About midway between Rimini and Ancona a little river falls into the 
Adriatic, after traversing one of those districts of Italy in which the pre- 


seat Roman Pontiff is striving to revive, after long centuries of servitude | 


and shame, the spirit of Italian nationality, and the energy of free instita- 
ticns. That stream is still called the Metauro; and wakens by its name 
recollections of the resolute daring of ancient Rome, and of the slaughter 
that stained its current two thousand and sixty years ago, when the com- 
bined consular armies of Liviusand Nero encountered and crushed near 
ita banks the varied host, which Hannibal’s brother was leading from the 
Pyrenees, the Rhone, the Alps, and the Po, to aid the great Carthaginian 
in his stern struggle to trample out the growing might of the Roman Re- 
public, and to make the Punic dominion supreme over all the nations of 
the word. 

The Roman historian, who termed that struggle the most memorable 
of all wars that were ever carried on,* wrote ir uo spirit of exaggeration. 
For itis not in ancient, but in modern history that parallels for its inci- 
dents and its heroes are to be fuund. The similitude between the con- 
teat which Rome maintained againet Hannibal, and that which England 
was for many years engaged in against Napoleon, has not passed unob 
served by recent historians. ‘‘ Twice,'’ says Arnold,t “ has there been 
witnessed the struggle of the highest individual genius against the re- 
sources and institutions of a great nation; and in both cases the nation 
has been victotious. For seventeen years Hannibal strove against Rome ; 
for sixteen years Napoleon Bonaparte strove against Engiand ; the ef- 
furts of the first ended in Zama,—these of the second in Waterloo.” One 
point, however, of the similitude between the two wars has scarcely been 
adequately dwelt on, That is, the remarkable parallel between the Ro- 
man general who finally defeated the great Carthaginian, and the English 
general, who gave the last deadly vverthrow to the French emperor. 
Scipio and Weilington both held for many years commands of high im 
portance, but distant from the main theatres of warfare. The same coun- 
try was the scene of the principal military career of each. It was in 
Spain that Scipio, like Wellington, successively encountered and over- 
threw nearly all the subordinate generals uf the enemy befure being ap- 
posed to their chief champion and conqueror himself. Both Scipio and 
Wellington restored their countrymen’s confidence in arms, when shaken 
by aseries of reverses. Aud each of them closed a long and perilous 
war by a complete and overwhelming defeat of the chosen leader and the 
chosen veterans of the foe. 

Nor is the parallel! between them limited to their military cusracters 
aud exploits. Scipio, like Wellington, became an important leader of 
the aris:ocratic party among his countrymen, and was exposed to the 
unmeasured invectives cf the violent section of his poli ical antagonists. 
When, early in the last reign, an infuriated mob assaulted the Duke of 
Wellington in the streets of the English capital on the anniversary of 
Waterlvo, England was eveu more disgraced by that outrage, than Rome 
was by the factious accusations which demagogues brought against Scipio, 
but which he proudly repelled on the day of trial by reminding the as- 
sembled people that it was the anniversary of the bat leof Zama. Hap- 
pily, a wiser and a better spirit has now for years pervaded all classes o( 
our community ; and we shail be spared the ignomioy of having worked 





ceeded onward to Horsham ; and here Sir Thomas began to breathe 
more freely. He bad so far succeeded in fulfilling her dying wish, whuse 
memory he stillso fondly cherished,—he had thus far brought her mortal 
remains. This night passed, and another, and a short day’s travel over, 
he would place all that he could of the daughter in her father’s halls. 
Whatever might be the result to himself, he had fulfilled what he con. 
sidered his duty to her. But nota word on the subject throughout 
the whole journey had passed between him aud his ‘ster. Walls 
have ears, aud so have hedges, as many have found to their cost; and 
Wyatt bad lived too long _at court not to know when it was both 
pradent and safe to keep his tongue at rest, on that very subject espe- 
cially which at the time was the most occupying ‘his thoughts. That 
night, however, passcd quietly away, and befure the evening of the fol- 
lowing day they saw the cart enter the magnificently-timbered park of 
Blickling Hall. Then Wyatt rode on at ouce to the house; had a brief 
pom pair with the earl; and a packages were ali that uight stowed 
away, where nocurious eye would be prying into i 
be asked about them. 1 hin Ce el a 
Thus far bis project bad succeeded to his utmost desire. e 
Anne Boleyn rested in the halls ofher birth, The fickle Seah ahains 


out to the end the parallel of national ingratitude. Scipio died a volun- 
tary exile from the malevolent turbulence of Rome. Buglishmen of all 
ranks and politics have now long united in affectionate admiration of our 
modern Scipio; and, even those who have most widely differed from the 
Dake on legislative or administrative questions, forget what they deem 
the political errors of that time-honoured head, while they gratefally 
call to mind the laurels that have wreathed it. Ifa painful exception to 
this general ieeling has been recently betrayed in the expressions used 
by a leading commercial statesman, the universal disgust which those 
expressions excited among men of all parties, has served to demonstrate 
how wide-spread aud how deep is England’s love forher veteran hero. 

Scipio at Zama trampled in the dust the power of Carthage; but that 
power had been already irreparably shattered in another field, where 
neither Scipio nor Hannibal commanded. When the Metaurus witnes- 
sed the defeat and death uf Hasdrubal, it witnessed the ruin of the scheme 
by which alone Carthage could hope to organize decisive success,—ibe 
scheme of euveloping Rome at once from the north and the south of Italy 





* Livy, Lib. xxi. Sec. |. ; 
t Vol. iii. p. 62. See also Alison, passim. 
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by two chosen armies, led by two sons of Hamilcar.* That battle wag 
the determiuing crisis of the contest, not merely between Rome and 
Carthage, but between the two great families of the world, which then made 
Italy the arena of their oft renewed contest for pre-eminence. 

The French historian, Michelet, whose ‘‘ Histoire Romaine” would 
have been invaluable, if the general industry and accuracy of the 
writer bad in any degree equalled his originality and _brilliancy, 
eloquently remarks, ‘‘ It is not without reason that so universal and 
vivid a remembrance of the Punic wars has dwelt in the memories of 
men. They formed no mere siruggle to determine the lot of two 
cities or two empires; but it was a sirife, on the event of which de. 
pended the fate of two races of mankind, whether the dominion of the 
world should belong to the Indo-Germanic or to the Semitic family of 
nations. Bear in mind, that the first of these comprises, besides the 
Indians and the Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, and the Germans. 
In the other are ranked the Jews and the Arabs, the Phoenicians and 
the Carthaginians. On the one side is the genius of heroism, of art, and 
legislation t on the other, is the spirit of indastry, of commerce, of navi- 
gation. The two opposite races have everywhere come into contact, 
every where into hostility, In the primitive history of Persia and Cial- 
dea, the herves are perpetually engaged in combat with their industri- 
ous and perfidious neighbours. The struggle is renewed between the 
Phoenicians and the Greeks on every coast of the Mediterranean. The 
Greek supplauts the Phoeaician in all his factories, all his colonies in 
the east: soon will the Roman come, and do likewise in the west. 
Alexander did far more against Tyre than Salmanasar or Nabucbodonosor 
had done, Not contented with crushing her, he took care that she never 
should revive; for he founded Alexandria as her substitute, and changed 
for ever the track of the commerce of the world. There remained Oar- 
thage—the great Carthage, and her mighty empire,—mighty in a far dif- 
ferent degree than Pheenicia’s had been. Rome annihilated it. Then 
occurred that which has po parallel in history,—an entire civilization 
perished at one blow—vanished, like a falling star. The Periplas of 
Hanno, a few coins, a ecore of lines in Plautas, and, lo, all that remains 
of the Carthaginian world! 

** Many generations must needs pass away before the struggle between 
the two races could be renewed; and the Arabs, that f rmidable rear- 

uard of the Semitic world, dashed forth from their deserts. The con: 
flict between the two races then became the conflict of two religions- 
Fortunate was it that those daring Saracenic caveliers encountered in the 
East the impregnable wa!ls of Constantinople, in the West the chivalrous 
valour of Charles Martel, and the sword of the Cid. The crusades were 
the natural reprisals for the Arab invasions, and form the last epoch of 
that great struggle between the two principal families of the human 
race.” 

lt is difficult, amid the glimmering light supplied by the allusions of 
the classical writers, to gain a full idea of the character and institutions 
of Rome's great rival. But we can perceive how inferior Carthage was 
to her competitor in military resources, and how far less fitted than 
Rome she was to become the founder of concentrated centralizing do- 
minion, that should endure for centuries, and fuse into imperial unity 
the narrow nationalities of the ancient races, that dwelt around and near 
the shores of the Mediterranean sea. 

Though thirsting fur extended empire, and though some of her lead. 
ing men became generals of the highest order, the Carthaginians, asa 
people, were anything but personally warlike. As long as they could- 
bire mercenaries to fight for them, they had little appetite for irksome 





| training, and the loss of valuable time, which military service would 
| have entailed on themselves. 
| As Michelet remarks, ‘“‘ The life of an industrious merchant, of a Car- 
thaginian, was too precious to be risked, sv long as it was possible to 
| substitute advantageously for it that of a barbarian from Spain or Gaul. 
| Carthage, knew, and could tell toa drachma, what the lifeof aman 
| ofeach nationcame to. AGreek was worth more than a Campanian, 
a Campanian worth more than a Gaul or a Spaniard. When once this 
| tariff of blood was correctly made out, Carthage began a war as 
la mercantile speculation. She tried to make conquests in the 
hope of getting new mines to work, or to open fresh markets for ber ex- 
ports. In one venture she could afford to spend 50000 mercenaries, in 
| anotber, rather more. If the returns were good, there was no regret felt 
| for the capital that had been sunk in the investment: more money got 
| more men, and ali went on well.” 
We perceive at once the inferiority of sach bands of condottiert, brought 
| together without any common bond of origin, tactics, or cause, to the le- 
giots of Rome, which at that period were raised from the very flower 
| of a hardy agricultural population, trained in the strictest discipline, babi- 
| tuated to victory, and animated by the most resolute patriotism. And 
this shows also the transcendency of the genius of Hannibal, that could 
form such discordant materials into a compact organised force, and it- 
spire them with the spirit of patient discipline and loyalty to their cbief, 
so tbat they were true to him, ia his adverse as well as prosperous for- 
tunes ; and throughout the chequered series of his campaigns no panic 
rout ever disgraced adivision under his command, and no mutiny, or 
| even atiemptat mutiny was ever known in his camp. 

The prestige of national superiority had been given to Rome by the 
cowardly submission of Carthage at the close of the first Punic war. Fac- 
tion and pusillanimity among his countrymen thwarted Hannibal’s 
schemes, and crippled his resources. Yetdid he not only replace his 
country on an equality with her rival, but gave her what seemed an over- 
whelming superiority, and brought Rome, by her own acknowledgment, 
to the very brink of destruction. 

“ But if Hannibal’s genius may be likened to the Homeric god, who, 
in bis hatred to the Trojans, rises from the deep to rally the faintin 
Greeks, arid to lead them against the enemy, so the calm courage wit 
which Hector met his more than human adversary in his couniry’s cause, 
isno unworthy image of the unyielding magnanim ity displayed by the 
aristocracy of Rome. As Hannibal utterly eclipses Carthage, so, on the 
contrary, Fabius, Marcellus, Claudius Nero, even Scipio himself, are as 
nothing when compared to the spirit, and wisdom, and power of Rome. 
The senate, which voted its thanks to its political enemy, Varro, after his 
disastrous defeat, ‘‘ because he had not despaired of the commonwealth,” 
and which disdained either to solicit, or to reprove, or to threaten, or in 
any way to notice, the twelve colonies which had refused their accuse 
tomed supplies of men for the army, is far more to be honoured than the 
conqueror of Zama. This we should the more carefully bear in mind, 
because our tendency is to admire individual greatness far more than 
national; and, as no single Roman will bear comparison to Hannibal, we 
are apt to murmur at the event of the contest, and to think that the vic- 
tory was awarded to the least worthy of the combatants. On the contra- 
ry, never was the wisdom of God’s Providence more manifest than in the 
issue of the straggle between Rome and Carthage. It was clearly for 
the good of mankind that Hannibal should be conquered ; his triumph 
would have stopped the progress of the world. For great men can only 
act permanently by furming great nations ; and no one man, even though 
it were Hannibal himself, can in one generation effect such a work. 
But where the nation has been merely enkindled for a whi'e by a great 
man’s spirit, the light passes away with him who communicated it; and 
the nation, when he is gone, is like a dead body, to which magic power 
bad fur a moment givon unnatural life: when the charm has ceased the 
body is cold and stiff as before. He who grieves over the battle of Zama 
should carry on his thoughts to a period thirty years later, when Hannibal 
must in the course of nature, have been dead, and consider ho w the isolat 
ed Phenician city of Carthage was fitted to receive and consolidate the 
civilization of Greece, or by its laws and institutions to bind together 
barbarians ot every race and language into an organized empire, and 
prepare them for becoming, when that empire was dissolved, the free 
members of the commozwealth of Christian Evrope.”'t : 

When Hasdrubal, in the spring of 207 e.c., after skilfully disentan- 
gling himseif from the Roman forces in Spain, and after a march conduct- 
ed with great judgment and little loss through the interior of Gaal and 
the formidable passes of the Alps, appeared in the country that now is 
the north of Lombardy, at the head of troops which he had partly brought 
out of Spain, and partly levied among the Gauls and Lignrians on his 
way; Hannibal with his unconquered and seemingly unconquerable 
army bed been eight years in Italy, executing with strenuous ferocity the 
vow of hatred to Rome, which bad been sworn by him while yeta child 
at the bidding of his father Ham |car; who, as he boasted, had trained up 
his three sons, Hannibal, Hasbrubal, and Mago, like three lion’s whelps, 
to prey upon the Romane. Bat Hannibal's latter campsigns had ~ 
been signalized by nny such great victories as marked the first years 0 
his invasion of Italy. The stern spirit of Roman resolution, ever highest 
in disaster and danger, had neither bent nor despaired beneath the mer- 
ciless blows which the dire African dealt her in rapid succe-sion at Tre- 
bia, at Thrasymene, and at Canne. Her population was thinned by re- 





* Bee Arnold, vol. iii 387. 





t Arnold, vel, iii. p. 61. The above is one of the numerous bursts of 
eloquence that adorn Arnold's Jast volume, and cause such deep regret 
that that volume should bave been the last, and its great and good author 
bave been cui off with his work thus incomplete. 
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ted slaughter in the field ; poverty and actual scarcity ground down 


the earvivors, through the feariul ravages which Hannibal's cavalry spread 
through their corn fields, their pasture lands, and their vineyards; many 
of her allies went over to the invader’s side! and new clouds of foreign 
war threalened ber from Macedonia and Gaul. But Romo receded not. 
Rich and poor among her citizens vied with each otheria devotion to their 
country. The wealthy placed their siores, and all placed their lives, at 
the state’s disposal. And though Haanibal could not be driven out of 
Italy, though every year brought its sufferings and sacrifices, Rome felt 
that her coustancy had not been exeited in yvaiu. If she was weakened 
by the continued strife, so was Hannibal also ; and it was clear that the 
unaided resources of his army were unequal to the task of her destruc- 
tion. The single deer hound could not pull down the quarry which he 
had so furiously assailed. Rome not pd stood fiercely at bay, but had 

ressed back and gored her antagonist, that still, however, watched ber 
inact to spring. She was weary, and bleeding at every pore; and 
what hope had she of escape, il the other hound of Hamilcar’s cace should 
eome up in time toaid its brother in the death grapple ? 

Six armies were levied fur the defence of aly when the long dreaded 
approach of Hasdrubal was announced. Seventy-five thousand Romans 
served in the fifteen legions, of which, with an equal number of Italian 
allies, those armies and the garrisons were composed. Upwards of thirty 
thousand more Romans were serving in Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain. The 
whole number of Roman citizens of an age fic for military duty, scarcely 
exceeded a hundred and thirty thousand. These numbers are fearfully em- 
phatic of the extremity to which Rome was reduced, and of her gigantic 
efforts in that great agony of her fate. Not merely men, but money and 
miliary stores, were drained to the utmost ; and if the armies of that year 
should be sweptoff bya repetition of the slaughters of Thrasymene and 
Canna, all feit that Rome would ceaseto exist. Even if the campaign 
were (o be marked by no decisive success on either side, her ruin seemed 
eerlain. Should Hasdrubal have detatched from her, or impoverished by 
ravage her allies in north Italy ; end Etruria, Umbria, and north Latium 
either have revolted or have been laid waste, ns had been the case in south 
Italy, through victories and manceuvres of Hannibal, Rome must literally 
have sunk beneath starvation ; for the hostile or desolated country would 
have yielded no supplies of corn for her population; and money, to pur- 
ehase it from abroad, there was none. Instant victory was a matter of life 
and death. ‘Three of her six armies were ordered to the north, but the first 
of these was required to overawe the disaffected E:ruscans. The second 
army of the north was pushed forward, under Purcius, the pretor, to meet 
and keep in check the advanced troops of Hasdrubal; while the third, the 
grand army of the north, under the consul Livius, who had the chief com- 
mand in ail North Italy, advanced more slowly in its support. There were 
similarly three armies of the south, under the orders of the other consul, 
Claudius Nero. 

Hannibal at this period occupied with his veteran but much reduced 
forces the extreme south of Italy. It had not been expected either by 
friend or foe, that Hasdrubal would effect his passage of the Alps so early 
in the year as a oceurted. And even when Hannibal learned that 
his brother was in Italy, and had advanced as far as Placentia, he was 
obliged to pause tor further intelligence, before he himself commenced active 
operations, as he could not tell whether hia brother might not be invited into 
Etruria, to aid the party there that was disaffected to Rome, or whether he 
would march down by the Adriatic sea. Hannibal concentrated his troops, 
and marched northward as far as Canusium, and there halted in expecta- 
tion of farther tidings of his brother’s movements. 

_ Meanwhile Hasdrubal was advanc’ng towards Ariminium onthe Adria 
tic, and driving before him the Roman army under Porcius. Nor when 
the consul Livius had come up, and united the second audthird armies of 
the north, could he make head against the invaders. The Romans still fell 
back before Hasdrubal, beyond Ariminium, beyond the Metaurus, and as 
far asthe litle town of Sena,to the south-cast of thatriver. Hasdrubal 
was not unmindful of the necessity of acting in concert with his brother. 
He sent messenzers to Hannibal to announce his own line of march and to 
Propose that they should unite their armies in South Umbria, and then 
wheel round against Rome. Those messengers traversed the greater part 
of Italy in safety ; but, when close to the objectof their mission, were 
eaptured by a Roman detachment ; and Hasdrubal’s letter, detailing his 
whole plan of campaign, was laid, notin his brother's hands, but in those 
of the commender of the Roman armies of the south. Nero saw atonce 
the full importance of the crisis. ‘I'he two sons of Hamilcar were now 
within two hundred miles of each other, and if Rome were to be saved the 
brothers must never meet alive. Nero ins antly ordered seven thousand 
picked men, a thousand being cavalry, to hold themselves in readiness for 
@ secret expedition against one of Hannival’s garrisons. As soon as night 
fell, he hurried forward on his bold enterprise, not against any petty gar- 
rison, but to join the armies ot the north, and crush Hasdrubal, while his 
brother lingered in expectation of the ntercepted despatch. Nero’s men 
soon leained their leader’s object, and each knew how momentous was its 
result, and how much depended not only upon their valour, but on the ce- 
lerity of their march. Tbe risk was fearful that Hannibal might receive 
iuformation uf the movements of the armies, and either follow their steps in 
fatal pursuit, or fall upon and destroy the weakened Romen forces which 
they had lefi in the south. Pressing forward with as rapid and unintermit- 
ted marches as human strength, nerved by almost supernuman spirit, cou!d 
accomplish, Nero approached his colleague’s camp who had been forewarn 
ed of his epproach, and had made all preparations to receive this important 
reinforcementinto his tents without exciting the suspicions of Hasdrub:!. 
But the sagacity of Hasdrubal, and the familiarity with Roman warfare 
which he had ecquired in Spain, enabled him to detect the presence of both 
the Roman consuls in the army before him. 

In doubt and difficulty as to what might have taken place between the 
armies of the south, and probably hoping that Hannibal also was ap- 
prosching, Hasdrubal determined to avoid an encounter with the com- 

ined Roman forces, and retreated towards the Metaurus, which if he 
could have passed in safety, would have been a barrier, behind which he 
might safely have kept the Romans in check. Bat, the Gaulish recruits, 
of whom a large part of his army was composed, were unsuited for 
Mancuvring in retreat before an active and well-disciplined enemy. 
Hotly pursued by the consuls, Hasdrubal wheeled back, and gave them 
battle close to the southern bank of the stream. His numbers were far 
inferior to those of the consuls; bat all that generalship could accom- 
plish was done by the Carthaginian commander. His Gauls, who were 
the least trustworthy part of his force, he drew up on his left on difficult 
and rising ground; his Spanish veterans formed his right; and his centre 
was composed of the Ligurians, before whose necessarily slender array 
he placed his armed elephants, like a chain of moving Lsrtresece. He 
seems to have been deficient in cavalry,—an arm in which Nero’s rein- 

Orcement gave pecaliar strength to the Romans. The consuls, on the 
other side, led their legions to the attack, each commanding a wing, 
while the pretor Porcius faced the Ligurians in the centre. In spite of 
the disparity of numbers, the skill of Hasdrubal’s arrangements, acd the 
obstinate valour of his Spanish infantry, who received with unyielding 
gallantry the shock of Livius’ legions, kept the issue of the fight long in 
suspense. , 

at Nero, who found that Hasdrubal refused his left wing, and who 
could not overcome the difficulties of the ground in the quarter assigned 
to him, decided the battle by another stroke of that military genius 
which had inspired his march. Wheeling a brigade of his best men 
round the rear of the rest of the Roman army, Nero fiercely charged the 
flank of the Spaniards, who had hitherto held their own against Livius 
with heavy mutual carnage. The charge was as successful ae it was sud- 
den. Rolled back in disorder upon each other, and overwhelmed by 
numbers, the Spaniards and Ligurians died, fighting gallantly to the lasi 
The Gauls, who had taken little or no part in the strife of the day, were 
then surrounded, and butchered almost without resistance. Hasdrubal, 
after having, by the confession of his enemies, done all that a general 
could do, when he saw that the victory was irreparably lost, scorning to 
survive the gallant host which he had led, aud to gratify, as a captive, 
ae cruelty and pride, spurred his horse into the midst of a Roman 

ort, and, sword in hand, met the death that was worthy of the son of 

amilcar, and the brother of Hannibal 

Poses the most complete had crowned Nero’s enterprise. Return- 
poy, Na as he had advanced, he was again facing the inactive enemies 
hing 7 er before they even knew of his march. But he brought with 
seen droves nig a’ of what he had done. In the true spirit of that 
pre a po ino which deformed the Roman national character, Nero 
on ye rubal’s head to be flung into his brother’s camp. Ten years 
Ha pee Lee ye Hannibal bad last gazed on those features. The sons of 

m:lar had then planned their system of warfare against Rome, which 

they had so nearly brought P ied 
year had Hannibal’ ght to successful accomplishment. Year after 
lag thea _Jeen straggling in Italy, in the hope of one day hail- 
ther’s nny we him whom he had left in Spain ; and of seeing iis bro- 
ble Att He with affection and pride at the junction of their irresisti- 
now saw thateye glazed in death, and in the agony of 


his heart “sl D 
country’s aan Carthaginian groaned aloud that he recognised his 


M hi eas 
the sill of oo tidings of the great battle Rome at once rose from 
bal might ies et terror to the fuil confidence of triumph. Hanni 
8 to his bold on Southern Italy for a few years longer, but 


eo” 


Shr. Albion. 


the imperial city, and her allies, were no longer in danger from his arms. 





And, aiter Hanniba!’s downfal the Great Military Republic of the an- 
cient world met in its career of conquest no other worthy competitor. 
Byron has termed Nero’s march ‘‘ unequalled,” and, in the magnitade of 
its consequences, it isso. Viewed only asa military exploit, « remains 
unparalleled save by Marlvorough’s bold march from Flanders to the 
Danube, in the campaign of Blenheim, and perhaps, also, by the Arch- 
duke Charles’s lateral march in 1796, by which he overwhelmed the 
French under Jourdain, and then driving Moreau through the Biack 
Forest and across the Rhine, for a while freed Germany from her in- 
vaders. 





—_——_ 


| VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH’S TRAVELS. 


“ A Journey to Damascus, through Egypt, Nubia, Arabia Petrwa, Pales- 
tine, and Syria. By Viscount Casticreaghb, M.P.” 2 Vols. 8vo. Lon 
don: Henry Colburn, Great Marlborough-street. 1847. 


Upwards of six years ago, Lord Castlereagh accomplished a tour 
through some of the most interesting parts of the East, and made notes 
of the result of his own observations and reflections, destined, as he states 
in his preface, “ for the amusement of a family circle only ;” but with 
the laudable desire of adding to the amount of those coutributions, which 
the splendid benevolence of so many private individuals in England has 
granted in aid of the suffering poor of this country, these notes have been 
published in the present shape, in order that the proceeds might be ap- 
plied to the uses of charity. A purpose so generous, would alone be 
sufficient to dis«rm criticism of its severity, but in this case no such in- 
dulgence is requisite, for this work has ample merits of its own; and 
whether our countryman is moralizing over the mouldering remains 
of ruined empires, wandering amid the fanes of some forgotten faith, 
lingering amid the lofty spires and arches of Jerusalem, or chatting upon 
Eastern politics with Mehemet Ali, we have evidence the most abun- 
dant that he possesses a mind keenly alive to the beauties of nature— 
a pen of extraordinary facility in conveying these impressions to his 
readers, and, above all a cultivated intellect and a correct judgment, 
And though some of the brilliant colouring of eastern scenery, with 
which the pencil of “the great Caucasian” charms our fancy, may be 
wanting—though his work may not possess the boldness of thought 
which the pages of Eothen present to our view, yet neither the absurd 
theological speculations of the one, nor the almost infidel indifference of 
the other, are here to offend our taste. There isa tone of calm and 
serious thinking when the author approaches sacred subjects, which is 
the evidence of a genuine and unaffected regard for the great truths of 
which they are the still ex sting monuments; there are freshness and 
originality of thought when he is musing over the crumbling rem- 
nants of Egyptian splendour, all of which show that bis heart is in the 
right place; and, besides all this, there is a felicity of description, and 
where he has occasion to touch off incidents of character, a piquancy of 
illustration, which evinces a writer of no common power. As an ia- 
stance of this, we shall point to his description of his interview with 
Mehemet Ali; and we do not think that any eastern traveller has been 
more felicitous in his description of the great Pacha of Egypt ;— 

“ The palace is situated in a garden of truit-trees, and belongs to Abbas 
Pacha, the viceroy’s grandson, Si akeaes Ali merely using it as a halting- 
place in his progress. Abbas Pacha has forsaken it foursome other more 
recent acquisition, and the place appeared neglected. A few steps led 
us intoa ball, where some Cavassea or, as we commonly called them, 
Janissaries, were lounging about, lying on mats. The pacha's officer 
showed us the way up stairs, and I asked if he was taking us at once to 
the pacha. ‘Qui, voila son altesse,’ he replied. A red curtain was sud- 
denly thrown aside, and we found ourselves in the presence. The pacha 
was at dinner, with his back to the dour, so that we could not see him, 
concealed as he was by the attendants, until we reached the table. Ic 
must here be stated that all our conversation was carried on through an 
interpreter, as the pacha speaks only Turkish. On seeing us, he said— 
‘Welcome—I am giad to see you—sit down and eat.’ We were placed 
at the right and left of his highness, and as the silence of the meal last- 
ed for some time. I had leisure to observe him. Mehemet Ali gave 
me, from first to last, the idea ofa eprightly, well-bred old man. It is 
nonsense to talk,as some have done, about his cold and stern eye, and 
his hollow, heartless laugh. His eye is fine and expressive; if he chose, 
he could appear to look through you; bat his expression is soft, at le st 
the one which apparently is habitual to him. He has dark eye-brows, 
not particularly shaggy ; and his beard is celebrated for its silver white 
ness and the luxuriance of iis growth. His hands are weather-beaten, 
but were formed for strengtb, and had no marked wrinkles, such as one 
would expect from his age, which is seventy-five. 1 cuuld not correct- 
ly see his figure, which was completely cuncealed by the eastern dress. 

“On his head was a tarbouch, by no means new or smart; but his 
cap, worn under it, was ofa clear and dazzling white; and his caftan— 
for he wears the long robe—was dove-culour, lined with white fur; bis 
under-jacket crimson, striped with yellow; his trowsers were very large, 
of the same colour as the caftan, having very little embroidery. He 
wore no decorations, and his sash was « plain Cashmere sbawl, trimmed 
with a gold border. Onacushion, on the divan which surrounded the 
room, lay his sword, which was as plain asa soldier’s; a white handker- 
chief and a pair of gloves completed his equipment. 

“ So much for his dress. Behind his chair, which | was told had been 
given to him by Sir Moses Montefiore—a common * Dover,’ with leather 
straps for arms, and two cushions—stood the attendsnts, wearing silver 
decorations. One held a wisk of palm-leavers, to keep off the flies ; and 
another a snuff-box, which the viceroy employed a great deal during din- 
ner with particular grace, and with so much cleanliness as to allow no 
particle to fall upon his dress, beard, or moustache. The room was 
matted, and a divan extended round the whitewashed walls. In a cor. 
ner stood a small table, at which the wine was poured out and served. 
Towels, with gold embroidery, and a small muslin handkerchief, were 
placed by the side of our plates ; and then a multitude of dishes succeed- 
ed each other, nicely served, and well cooked, The pacha is helped first 
by an attendant standing opposite to him, whose duty it is to carve every 
dish. Very little is placed on each plate, and the instant this is done, 
this dish is removed, so that the guest has no chance of obtaining a se- 
cond portion. In the midst of dinner a nargileh was brought to the 
pacha, of which he took two or three long draughts. He talked very 
liltle at the meal, and I found when he did it}made him cough--for the 
orientalis are habitually silent while eating. The style of attendance at 
table is entirely French. The oflicer who carves is a Frenchman, and 
the entertainment was like a Paris dcjeuner, except in the protusien of 
dishes. Mehemet Alisaid ‘he had heard of our coming, and bsd ex- 
pected us last night.’ 1 replied, ‘I could not make up my mind to leave 
his dominions without paying him my duty, not only as the sovereign of 
the country, but as one of the most distinguished men of the day ;’ and 
added, ‘that I was surprised to see him ia such vigorous health at his 
time of lile.’’ He said ‘ he bad nothing to complain of; that he was al- 
ways moving about, and never felt fatigue, He had never been ill til! 
lately ; and when he was he made his doctor take a little blood from him, 
and that was all his remedy.’ He confessed to being fond of sugar and 
sweet things, which he used to dislike in bis younger days; end remark. 
ed, ‘that old age did this for him, which had also brought about many 
changes. Wellington is my age,’ be said ; ‘ I hear his health is breaking.’ 
‘ The duke has undergone a life of continual labour,’ Lreplied. ‘ I, too, 
have not been an idle man,’ he said; ‘nor am I now. Ihave never 
spared myself ; but I am stronger, I think, than Wellington, from what 
Ihave heard.’ When thought of the duke’s frugal meal, with bis glass 
of sherry drowned in soda-water, I could not help contrasting it with the 
‘axuries before him, and the pacha’s free enjoyment of them. On his 
asking if Wellington rode on horseback, [ replied in the affirmative. ‘I 
ride sometimes on horseback,’ he added, ‘when I am with the troops ; 
but I prefer a mule. You rode my horse to day—bow do you like him?’ 
‘ Iwas delighted to ride an animal that had carried your bighness,’ 1 
answered ; * but I had rather have seen you on his back.’ Upon asking 
him where his cavalry was he said ‘ they were encamped at different 
places on the Nile ;’ but I did not think he liked the subject. He then 
said that he had sent troops to Abyssinia, ag there had been some misun- 
derstanding there, and had given orders that they should enter the coun- 
try. LItold him he ought to take Abyssinia; to which he made no an- 
swer. Very shortly afterwards the pacha rose, and so quick was his ac- 
tion that we were quile unaware of it. In a momenta basin and ewer 
were brought to him, and he washed his bards, face, and beard carefully, 
turning his back to us, one man holding the embrvidered towel, 
another the soap, a third the basin, and a fourth pouring water 
from the ewer. He then seated himself on the divan with great 
alertness, and putting one leg under him, and the left arm on a 
high cushion, gtook up his position, and made me sit close by 
him. Two attendants entered, exch bearing a long pipe, with @ m+.- 
nificent mouth-piece of amber, set in diamonds. The pipe-sticks were 
of jasmine covered with silk and gold, and the two ends ornamented with 
broad bands of enamel. The tobacco was heaped upon the bowl with 
such care, that every particle seemed to have its place ; aud so beautifully 
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was the pyramid arrauged, that the contents burned evenly, and without 
any effurt, and kept a light without any trouble. Coffee was brought on 
@ small tray, with a cover upon it of cloth of gold, and the pacha’s cu 
was studdeds with|diamonds and rabies. When Mebemet Ali had dran 
his coffee, all left the room except the interpreter. The pacha then said, 
* Bay me something, or tell me sometbing.” I expressed the pleasure I 
felt at seeing this part of his kingdom, the plains of the Delta, after [ had 
traversed it from nearly one end to adotber ; and above all, my satisfac- 
tion at being permitted to behold him without ceremony. He replied, 
‘ Yes, you have seen much within a few years—you will see more.’ Then 
I expressed my astonishment at the extreme fertility of the soil, and the 
abundance of the crops. ‘I have done this,’ he said ; ‘ a few years back 
and there was nothiug—I have made the country what it is. When I 
came to Egypt, there were only two canals; now the land is intersected 
and irrigated everywhere.’ AsI wished to get him on this subject, I 
asked whether the Nile was not the source of all the fertility of the coun- 
try? ‘Yee,’ he said ; ‘but it destroyed what it created, until properly 
segulated. In a few years more we shall coutrol it, make use of its power 
and prevent its evils. ° By flood-gates we shall bar its course when we 
choose, or admit it when we like. I have formed canals round the land 
to the foot of the mountains, where water never flowed before; and I 
have made tracts bear crops whereon ear of corn never grew. I oblige 
the people to do this, and do not pay them, because it is for their good. 
They make their villages near the river, and await till the inundation 
weeps them away, and are «o idle that they will not raise a hand, unless 
they are forced, to ward off theirownruin, I have set them to di 
canals to carry off the water, which labour not only preserves them an 
their homesteads, but brings fresh tracts into tillage, and carries the sedi- 
ment ofthe river even to the base of the hills.’ 1 was afraid to inquire 
what he did with all the money he took from the people, and to remark 
that no one here could hope, under his government to realize an indepen- 
dence. Eventually, I asked him if he remembered Lord Prudhoe? 
‘ Yes,’ he replied ; and inquired ifhe was married. On my answerin 
in the negative, he said—‘Tell him it is wrong. He promised me he would. 
He is very rich—is he not?’ heasked. I answered this and somesimilar 
inquiries, to which he added others that were not 80 easily disposed of, 
respectingthe great amount of the incomes of certain wealthy peers. He 
was equally inquisitive respecting our pablic journals, and seemed sur- 
prised at the freedom permitted them, ‘I allow no papers,’ he said, ‘ ex- 
cept that publisaed at Cairo, under the auspices of my government, and 
this is merely a return of the prices current, &c.’ ‘Then he said.’ ‘ The 
French papers abuse the English, andthe Snare French, as if the 
were the representative power of the country. I told him 1 had muc 
admired Sinant’s work at Foum-el-Karinen, and the way in which the 
multitude were performing their various tasks. He did not see med to 
relish this; but remarked, some time after—‘ You passed over a bridge 
to-day. I built it; I was my own architect, and it cost me very little- 
I mean to build a great many more.’ ‘ Why does your highness,’ [ inquir- 
ed, § not employ steam in raising water from the Nile 1’ 

‘*Sieam is too dear,” he replied ; ‘ but | have constructed two steam- 
engines at Cairo, and mean to put them on board a ship I am building.’ 
Ou my saying I hoped they would succeed, he answered, ‘ Everything 
English is good but the price, and I can get labour, which will go as far 
as steam, for nothing.’ He then said he intended to makea railway 
across the Delta, a distance vf forty miles, to transport goods, ¢otton, 
wheat, rice, from one brauch to the other, but not fur passengers, because 
the people were too poor. He asked many questions on the capabililies 
of locomotives, and in the replies | gave he seemed to think I was ro- 
mancing. Iadvised Lim not to have any Arab employed on his railroad, 
as it would lead to accidents. Ona his remarking that he would have 
English, 1 told bim he would probably patronise the French, as I had seen 
a Frenchman employed in the construction of a small engine in the dock- 








yard: he smiled, and said nothing. l informed him that we were going 
to Syria, and bad heard the country wae not safe for travellers. He re- 
plied, he did not know ; when he knew Syria, it was as safe as Cairo. 

‘Stay with me,’ he said: ‘I am going, in ten days, to Alexandria, and 
will take you with me, and we will see the country together.’ On my 
endeavouring to’excuse myself, he seemed desireus of detaining me, and 
at last silenced my excuses by saying, ‘You will dine and sleep here, 

and breakfast with me to-morrow, and thea the wind will blow fresher 
after twelve o’clock, and you may depart.’ I replied I was at his high 

nese’s disposal. An officer accompanied us across the garden to a de- 
tached building, where we found sentries at the door, aud another was 
placed at the head of the stairs near our room. The staircase led to a gal- 
lery, around which were several empty apartments, with low white- 
washed walls and divans, and into one of these we were ushered. In a 
few minutes the pacha’s valet-de-chambre, M. Dormadieu, appeared, say- 
ing he had orders to stay with us, and to see that we had allthat we de- 
sired. Presently pipes and coffee were brought; soon afterwards we 
were joined by the pacha’s physician, who sat with us for some time. 
After this we were lett to our repose, watil it was made known to us that 
the pacha was going to dinner. As soon as we entered the room, tke 
table was brought in, and five musicians appeared with two fiddles, an 
instrument made of wires, stretched upon a sounding-board, cymbals, and 
a tambourine; the fifth musician was a vocalist, who did not sing, but 
literally howled and yelled. 

“ After dinner, whith was conducted precisely like the other meal, 
we had coffee, aud when the viceroy’s pipe was brought, he again open- 
ed the conversation by ‘Suy something.’ I stated that Abbas Pacha 
had done me the honour of paying me a visit, ‘yes, I told him you were 
here,’ be replied; ‘Abbas Pacha is a great farmer, and likes the coun- 
try ; I take him with me in my excursions, and be leaves his second in 
command, Ali Bey, at Cairo. Have you seen Ibrahim Pacha?’ ‘No,’ 
said 1; ‘I saw his steamer arrive at Foum-el-Karinen, but I did not 
choose to intrude on his highness.’ 

“I then tried to speak of Syria, by asking him if he had seeu the 
memorandum of the Porte, published in the papers. He said he had, 
but did not think it authentic; he stigmatized the paper as childish, and 
said that it was absurd for the Porte to declare its independent action, 
when all the world knew that without the power of Europe she could do 
nothing; that it was vain to boast of the resources of Turkey, of which 
every one was weil aware she made or ceuld make no use; that as for - 
receding to the old system, and shutting the door on reforms, she ought 
never to have made those reforms so quickly as to disgust and alienate 
the people; or, if she did, the greatest act of fully was after they had 
b- en made to admit their impolicy. I asked him, if Reschid Pacha was 
disgraced as minister, how came they to employ him as ambassador. He 
answered, ‘ They are children, he will thwart them and create confusion, 
if he can, and this memorandum is a proof of it.’ I remarked, ‘The 
can never hold Syria, and govern itas your highness did.’ He replied, 
afier some minutes, ‘I spent more money un Syria than years will re pay. 
I drained Egypt to keep it in order ; you might have gone securely from 
one end of it to the other, It is no affair of mine now, but you may tell 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Ponsonby, if ever you see them in England, 
that | knew they wished to do me all the harm that lay in their power, 
bat I now thank them, for instead they have done me good; they have 
taken away a great source of anxiety, and have enabled me to do more 
for this country. I came here with every thing to make; what is made, 
I made alune and unassisted and now I will do more, for I can devote its 
resources to their perfect and full development, and leave other matter s 
to their destiny. But remember, the question of the Eastis not settled, 
nor ever will be, so long as the powers of Europe act as they do.’ He 
then asked, ‘ Why did not England leave me alone?’ 1 said it was not 
England, but the government. ‘I know no minister or party,’ said he, 
‘ but the acts of a country, and it isall the fault of England. They have 
good heads, but in this instance they were wrong; for the object they 
hed in view. France and England hate each other.’ I assured him that 
well-disposed persons on either side of ihe channel had no such feelings. 
He said, ‘Read the newspapers as Ido.’ I admitted that I did not alwaye 
attach implicit faith to these authorities. He remarked that we should 
quarrel some day, I replied, ‘No; if France desired this, she would 
have done so on the Syrian question.. ‘Why.’ he inquired, ‘will not 
tae powers of Europe let the Porte alone? Let England and the rest 
with raw, and then we shall see what turn matters will take.’,[ hum- 
bly sugge sted that Rossia was not so easily disposed of. 

‘* He then made allusions to ourdifferences with the United States, 
which I endeavoured to explain, but I had much difficulty, in speaking 
of the staze — at home, and the workiog of our political system. 
He acknowledged that he did not understand the difference between one 
ministry and anotker, butconsidered that the parliament of England gov- 
erned as it liked, and that it was responsible for the acts of the state, 
whether they were good or evil; and that the country cou!d not shake 
off its liability by shifting it from ministers in to ministers out of power. 
Changing the conversation, he said that the French were building some 
new steamers. [replied I did nut know this, nor did we in England much 
care; our merchant navy aloue, { assured him, could boast of more steam- 
ers than all Europe put together, allof which could be reudered effect- 
ive, and manned and armed in time of war. ‘ Yes,’ said be,‘ youare a 
great commercial nation.’ Le alluded to the English consuls in Egypt, 





said be had liked Salt, who was a very good map, and spoke highly of 





Colonel Campbell. He talked of the ditference of rank in England, said 
he did not anderstand why the term lord was applied to all peers except 
dukes, and questioned me asto the position of younger sous, and what 
we call titles by courtesy. To which 1 gave the best answer | could. 
* The French tell me,’ resumed the pacha, ‘that they have got coal at 
Toulon, and they expect much from it; asthe English tax their coal, I 
shall try French. The English have good coal, but it istoo dear. I am 
boring for coal myself, and hope to fiud some ; it would do wenders for 
me.” -l said it was an expensive experiment to bore through watery 
land, which he admitted. He asked about Mr. Hume and Mr. Bowring, 
and said he liked Napier, who was a good reformer, and a good and hon- 
est map. When he thought it was my time to speak, he always turned 
and said, ‘ Tell me something.’ Atlast [ requested leave to retire. An- 
other room had been fitted up for us with a great divan and a splendid 
carpet, into which we were conducted by M. Dormandieu. Large 
cotton mattresses were then shaken down, sheets and cotton coverings 
were brought, alarge green musquito curtain was hung over, and we 
were left to our repose.” 


The account of the upset of the boat containing our tourist with his 
party, into the Nile, is most amusing and well told. They had jast sail- 
ed by Ombus, and were on their way to Assoreau, when the boat, sud- 
denly striking upon a sand bank, turned over on one side, ani the tra 
vellers were thus afforded a very unpleasant opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the sanatory properties of the waters of the Nile. Then 
followed a scene like that in the * Tempest.” There was “ a confused 
noise within, and cries of ‘we split.” The Arab sailors sat motionless 
and cramped up. The whole crew seemed paralyzed by the catastrophe; 
some of them betook themselves to praying ; others to diving after bran- 
dy bottles. Lord Castlereagh succeeded in effecting his escape, by break- 
ing through one of the cabin windows. The Rais An climbed up the rig- 
ging, where having leisurely squatted himself, he appeared to have con- 
templated the suff.rings of his fellow travellers with considerable satis- 
faction. The janissary did nothing but how! after his sword and pistols 
which were at the bottom of the Nile. At length, after passing a day 
and a night, huddled together bebind a mattress, which had been 
piled up, the party were rescued from their disagreeable situation by the 
arrival of aboat with some English, bound to Assoreau. Eventually 
most of the baggage was recovered, a tent was pitched, a fire lighted, 
clothing and blankets were dried, and at length the party proceeded to 
view the cataracts of ‘he Nile, without baving suffered any other incon- 
venience than that which was caused by their sudden and unexpected im- 
mersion. They do not linger long at the cataracts, nor from the descrip- 
tion given, should we suppose they posses sufficient interest to delay the 

traveller. The temples of Philw, however, attracted the eye of our tra- 
veller, and we have them thus eloquently described : 


“ Rising amidst the dark blue granite, and contrasting their classic pro- 
portions with the surrounding rocks, mingled with tke graceful palm- 
trees, growing side by side with their pillars, the effect is matchless. The 
river coils like a serpent round their base, and the only sign of life pre- 
sented to us upon that now desolateshure, where the Nubian, supporting 
himeelf on his log in the midst of the waters, as he piloted himself across 
the rapids with a branch of palm, and the shrill voices of a group of 
children, naked as tadpoles, and very like them, screaming for ‘ back- 
shish,’ and gathering round the passing stranger.” 
_ We cannot attempt to follow Lord Castlereagh through al! his wander- 
ings. Wo have only time and space to touch upon a few of the most res 
markable places which he visited, as well as to present to the notice of 
our readers what we consider the peculiar enadlenes of hisstyle. His 
forte seems principally to be in description, and there is also a great deal 
of quiet humour, as well as shrewdness, in his sketches of men and man- 
ners, of which his description of his going to purchase clothes from the 
venerable Turk, Hafiz, is a tolerable specimen.— 


‘* We found him [he says] smoking at the bazaar, in placid repose, 
and every now and then caressing his beard, or speaking to a passing 
acquaintance. We were invited to sit down, and my business was 
soon explained, after which he rose, put his feet into his papooshes, 
tucked up his long caftan, and departed, but he soon returned, bringing 
with him another Turk. Atleast a quarter of an hour was passed by 
them in animated discussion ; the second Turk then left us, and after 
a long time returned with a small piece of cloth. New discussion arose, 
and fresh pipes were called for, with coffee andsherbet. Then there 
were some silks to buy. Hafiz got into his papooshes again, another 

uarter of an hour elapsed and then a consultation began. Then came 

© measuring ; and a great row arose from a declaration from Turk 
We 
After two weary 


number two that he wished to see a part of my dress as a pattern. 
tried to get him to terms without this, but in vain. 
bours, he had only succeeded in buying the silk and cloth, and left Hafiz, 


promising to revisit him another time. This is an exact and faithful 
picture of the dealings and business of this country. The merchant goes 
through the form of pipes, coffee, and rigmarole with you, but then yon 
must wait while he proceeds to another table, where he gets a pipe and 
more rigmarole, and if he returns again to you, the same farce is repeat- 
ed ; so that the whole affair of cloth, silk buttons, lining, lace. measuring, 
fixing time and fashion, may nearly occupy a-half day, and yet the 
work be unfinished. Dawdling through life is their passion, and as great 
a discussion is made about a para or two more or less in the price, as we 
should make about ten pounds. If you want a sword, you must first buy 
the blade; the handle is sold by one man and ornamented by another; a 
third polishes and cleanses it; a forth makes the scabbard ; a filth the 
cord or belt, and so on. Thus the business becomes endless ; the dealers 
have no idea of time, and had rather not dispose of their wares at all, than 
sell them without the whole ceremony of talk, smoke, and coffee.” 
Cairo seems to have left a favourable impression 01 Lord C:stlereagh ; 
not, indeed, in regard of its population, which he eays chiefly consists of 
‘straggling Franke,” drivers of donkeys, and disreputable-looking vaga- 
bonds, who would disgrace even the lowest hauntsof London. But the 
city itself is full of picturesque buildings, quaint old houses and gables, 
curiously decorated with “ fantastic ornaments.” The mosque and the 
bazaar of Gorich particularly attracted our traveller's atteation. “ The 
roof is of huge rafters, over which the sun-light streams upon the walls 
of the mosque, and the shopsunder it. Everywhere there is something 
‘quaint, either in colouring or sculpture of wood orstone. Any man may 
wander through a foreign city, but to catch, ata glance, its leading fea- 
tures, and to present them to the notice of his readers in spirited and 
tasteful colouring, is an art difficult of attainment indeed, but at the 
same time One in which Lord Castlereagh pre-eminently excels. And 
among the many works of travellers in the East which have met our 
eye, we do not recollect any in which there is more graphic power and 
fine descriptive skill exhibited, than in some of the passages to which we 
allude. It is in these that the principal charm ofthe work consists. 
Passing through the village of Akoura and by Lebanon, the travellers 
arrive at Baalbec, with the magnificent rains of which Lord Castlereagh 
seems to have been powerfully impressed. His description is very vivid 
and striking ; and, as we turned over the pages, the prostrate columns 
and ruined grandeur of this wonderful pile of building rose as clearly to 
our eye 28 if they were before uez On the way to Baalbec there is a 
ruined edifice, very nearly covered by a dervish’s house and mosque, 
which, according to eastern tradition, was the tomb of Noah, and near 
which, on the summit of the Saniam, his ark first touched ihe ground: 
Several ancient structures, of Grecian and Roman origin, seem at all 
events to establish the fact that this place is sacred to the memory of 
some great event in the history of mankind. Many eastern travellers, 
who have written on these subjects, attribute the erection of the tem- 
ae of Baalbec to Solomon: we are informed by the Scriptures that he 
uilt Tadmor in the wilderness, and Baalbec. It appears most extraor- 
divary, if these are the remains of the cities so named, that, while no traces 
of the Maguificent temple, upon building which he lavished his treasure 
and his energies, should now remain, he should have raised also, in dis- 
tant deserts, these imperishable and magnificent structures. M. Lamar- 
tine seems to adopt the hypothesis, that the great masses of stone found 
in these ruins were put together either by the early races of men, who, in 
primitive histories, were denominated iants, or by some race of men 
who lived before the deluge. Some of the stones at Baalbec, it appears, 
are sixty-two feet long, twenty broad, aud fifteen thick : masses so prodi- 
oie | as scarcely to be raised by human power, unless we believe in 
this hypothesis, or else that the proportions of human intelligence have 
undergone a wonderful change. “In the valley of the Anti-Libanus, bu- 
man bones of colossal magnitude have been discovered, the remains, 
possibly, of that gigantic race by whose hands these mysterious sepul- 
chres were erected. We are informed by some modern traveller that 
scattered thickly about the ruins, there lie single stones, which it would 
require the united sirength of sizty thousand men to raise. The Platform 
of Baalbec contains stones of still larger dimensions, raised upwards ol 
thirty feet from the ground, destined for the support of par tet of a 
corresponding magnitude. How is it, then, possible for these things to 
have been done, except through some superhuman strength or some 
mechanical agencies of which, at this period, we have no conception. 
The Hill of Baalbec, rising to an elevation of one thousand feet, and sey- 
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on hundred in breadth, and composed of sculptured stone, is also the work | 


of man. There are in this structure three blocks of granite, which pre- 
sent a surface of five thousand feet. 
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SUMMER SKETCHES IN SWITZERLAND. 


BY MISS COSTELLO. 
Resumed from Albion of March 25. 

Our road now passed beveath the foot of Mont Drezon and its tre- 
mendous precipices, almost perpendicular, leading us to Cluses, the very 
picture of desolation and distress. 

Cluses seems a town peculiarly marked out for the vengeance of the 
Fire King ; it has been destroyed over and over again, and re-built only 
to be re-destroyed. It is now two years since its last demolition, which 
swept away the greatest part of the buildirgs. een, bys exceed the 
state of misery which it presents at this moment: there lie heaps of rub- 
bish, burnt rafters and piles of stones as they fell, blackened and ruined 
walls, half-houses and single rooms inhabited by wretched-looking pea- 
sants, who do not seem to have the heart to clear away the evidences of 
their calamity. This plage has long been famous for its population of 
watchmakers, most of the works being made here which supply Geneva 
with its esteemed merchandise. L 

Higher and higher grew the mountains, deeper and deeper still the 
precipices, and the shades of night overtook us by the time we reached 
the secluded village of St. Martin, celebrated for the glorious view of 
Mont Blanc from its bridge. 

We slept here at the litile inn, the accommodations of which are by no 
means bad, and by daybreak resumed our journey. I had previously 
hurried down to the bridge in hopes of seeing the view, as a few bright 
peaks had shown themselves above the circling mountains, but | was 
disappoinved, and obliged to take my place in the char-a banc which was 
to carry us on to Chamouny, as larger carriages cannot go along tbe re- 
mainder of the road. A few aiguilles appeared fitfully, that of Goute and 
its Dome, but Mont Blanc was inexorable. One of the highest roads I 
had yet travelled led us towards Chede ; the woods were thick below, 
and the hedges covered with wild clematis, some of which I gathered as 
a reminiscence of a home scene of furmer enjoyment of which the mo- 
ment reminded me, and I was just beginning to rejoice in the awakened 
hope of fair weather from a sudden gleam and the apparition of several 
oe paca Bs directly before us, when a change came as rapidly, and 
huge grey masses of cloud hurried across the view, shutting it out alto- 

ether; afew drops of rain began to fall, and we reached the village of 
| Based ina hard shower. The village was all alive with a wedding, and 
by the time the gay party came out of the neighbouring church, the rain 
had ceased, and permitted the fluttering procession to appear in all its 
splendour. A trainof young women cawe forth, very neatly dressed in 
olack or purple petticoats, with their white broad caps filled with bright 
flowers and rich-coloured ribbons, their cavaliers having gay ribbons in 
their hatsalso. The lively, stout, merry Btide paced joyously along, and 
every face was smiling and happy, as they greeted us where we sat in 
our char-a-banc Waiting for horses. 

Scarcely had we left Servoz, than the gloom increased, and the de- 
scending rain augmented the torrent cascades, which tumbled over the 
rocks in our path. 

Alas! still heavier and more decided grew the inauspicious aspect of 
our star, and at ten o’clock in the morning we drove into Chamouny, 
scarcely able to distinguish through the mist the silver Glacierde Bosson, 
which announced the wonders of its neighbourhood. 

[n a torrent of rain precisely similar to that which a few years before 
had ushered me into the deep valley of the Baths of Mont Dore, then 
first visited, our char drove up to the hotel, and we were assisted from 
our dripping “ leathern conveniency.’’ Out of a countless range o 
rvoms, we chose those that suited us, had a blazing fire lighted, and rel 
signed ourselves to our fate. All that day, with intervals of about twen 
ty minutes, the rain descended with indescribable fury, and almost al 
that time did I stand at my window watching for the sight of a friendly 
ray which should disclose the magic picture covered by an envious cur- 
tain, Those gleams came; rapid, and beautiful, and strangely deceptive 
were the forms they exhibited, a thousand shining aiguidles bristled up in- 
to the wreathing clouds which waved over the blue surface of the most 
lovely of glaciers, now showing its broad motionless waves and arrested 
foam, now hiding it in arobe of transparent mist, and then dropping 
down over the whole scene, and descending once more to swell the ra- 
ging, terrified Arve with an increasing deluge. 

In the midst of one of the most violent showers, as | stood regarding 
the gambois of the river close beneath my window, the apparition of a 
party of travellers, drenched and fatigued, and looking the pictures of 
woe and disappointment, flashed upon my sight. There were three, and 
one Was a female; they bore long alpenstocks, were covered with mud, 
and their clothes clung close to them like their skin. They were re- 
turred from an excursion across the Tete Noir to the Jardin, had passed 
the night iv a chalet on the edge of the ice, had had nothing but fog, rain, 
and cold, for their portion, and now descended to Chamouny drowned 
and dispiriied. We could not but congratulate ourselves on our own es- 
cape, for the time we should have chosen would have been that selected 
by these ill-fated adventurers, Still, there was little to boast of in our 
own position, except shelter, for the thirteen thousand feet of ice above 
us was as distant from our vision as if we were “in England far beyond 
the sea.’”’ 
it is true I heard, or fancied I heard, the shrill scream of an eagle over 
the great glacier, and imagined we saw the flight of an eaglet through 
the mist, but the only certainty was, that the rain poured incessantly, and 
no hope dawned for that day. 

It seemed incredible the number of guests at the table-d hote, for the 
inn was buched and quiet as if no one waa breathing within its walls. 
All were telling of adventures, but none appeared in spirits, and looked 
forward with apprehension to the morrow. There were travellers of all 
nations, but fewer English than usual, as was the case this year through- 
out Switzerland, owing to the political commotions which continued to 
agitate the country. We ventured out for a few minutes in the even- 
ing, but were warned by a peasant to return, which we did just in time 
to escape a deluge, and were forced to retire to rest unsatisfied and mur 
muring. 

At Teghoteh the next morning I looked out in the direction of the 
glaciers, but all was dim and dreary, and sadly and sorrowfully I return- 
ed to bed, thinking 


“No future grief could touch me more.” 


I think I fell asleep, wearied with watching, but was roused by a bright 
light in my room, and, losing not a moment, I was again at my station, 
now indeed repaid for severe disappointment. 

Before me curled ina blaze of sunshine the one, broad, azure wave 
of the Glacier de Bosson, with attendant peaks shining with liquid gold 
against asky intensely blue without acloud. A long line of glittering 
pvints ran along as far as I could see, and a part of the Mer de Glace 
itself spread out, white and clear, although as yet untouched by the 
vivifying ray which brought gladness to the earth. 

No time was lost in our setting forth to the source of the Arveyron 
for we thought it possible to accomplish that object, at least, during the 
bright moment that invited us. 

We soon reached the fine amphitheatre of rocks at the foot of the 
glacier, and climbed amongst them to the source, which is rather curious 
than imposing: a fine ice bridge, of a rich blue colour, had fallen only 
a few days belore, and its masses were lying prone amongst the stones: 
it will form again and renew the beauty of the seene which now suffers 
from its absenve. A grove of very large high pines is at the edge uf the 
river, and Lere we left our char while we wandered about the dry bed 
of the stream, which in spring must present a very different aspect from 
that which it now offered; for no water was to be seen, except a narrow 
rivulet of intense blue-gre-n trickling amongst pebbles, and winding 
round huge masses of stone. 

Of course, we did not resist the importunities of several pretty little 
vendors of mineral treasures, almost infants, with soft clear blue eyes 
like the ice above them, round laughing cheeks as bright as the rosy hue 
on their native peaks. Nor did we fail to yield to the temptation of posses- 
sing ourselves of others more elaborate, offered at every shop in Cha- 
mouny kept by the numerous guides. 

The morning continued still to increase in splendour, and it was pro- 
nounced by the experienced one of the most promising that had been 
known in Chamouny during the summer. Mules and horses were in- 
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pect beautiful weather, we set forth on the most exciting and delightful 
of all adventures, a visit tothe Mer de Glace. 

For the next five hours we were ascending the beautiful mountain on 
the summit of which the treasures of Mont Blanc are . 9 out in all 
their glory. We had two guides besides our usual careful att ndant, and 
were joined early on the ascent, by a very pretty interesting young girl, 
the daughter of the eldest guide, a man who appeared to enjoy a high 
reputation for boldness and experience, and to be the acknowledged head 
of his class. He had been three times to the summit of Mont Blanc with 
different travellers, and narrowly escaped with his lifeon a sad occasion, 
when three persons were killed by the sudden fall of an avalanche: be 
was himself precipitated into an ice chasm, and was extricated with ex- 
treme difficulty, 

“When I was drawn out,” said he, ‘‘ and recovered my senses, it was 
to see the three bodies of my dead friends lying extended om the snow, 
Ah! that was a sight to make one think !” 

He was very grave, and the fearful dangers he had gone through ap- 
peared to have deeply impressed his mind. ‘The other guide was some- 
what of a dandy, full of compliments, and culling his expressions as if he 
intended to make a posy of them, all being selected apparently accor. 
ding to Mrs. Malaprop’s plan of forming ‘a nice derangement of epi- 
taphs.” 

The lively young girl was dressed with peculiar neatness, and wore a 
large straw hat, tied with blue ribbons : she held, like the others, a long 
alpenstock, and as she skipped over the rugged paths she appeared a 
most poetical specimen of a mountain maiden. Every now and then she 
paused to gather wood strawberries, which grew almost on the brink of 
the glacier, and loaded us with them and wild flowers, which we ad. 
mired, and kept or flang away, according as the smoothness or roughness 
of our road inspired us. 

It is very toilsome, but extremely exciting, this riding up the almost 
perpendicular mountain: there is but little danger, and, with so many 
protectors, it would have been absurd to feel nervous : nevertheless, we 
met with one adventure which might have gone far to frighten a timid 
traveller; a little more courtesy on the part of those who caused the 
embarras would have made the circumstance an ordinary affair, as it was, 
there was some peril and annoyance. 

We had just reached a very steep corner where the zigzag road was 
peculiarly broken and rugged, and vone so much of the mould had been 
washed away, by the recent rains, that the path was quite hollow, 
and there was scarcely standing room by the side of a twisted tree 
which grew close to the road over a precipitous descent; and this mo- 
ment one of the guides ran forward and shouted to a party descend- 
ing on mules, begging them to pause higher up, and allow us to pass, as 
it was dangerous to meet on the spot where we stood. 

Regardless, however, of his request, and our exclamations, we beheld 
two persons mounted, coming, as it were, straight down upon our heads ; 
the equestrians moved doggedly on, and, as they approached nearer, 
showed by their looks that they had no notion of making way for us. 
As quickly as they could, our guides, finding further remonstrance una- 
vailing, dragged our mules on one side, and found myself perched 
almost on the branches of the old tree, while the invading lady and gen- 
tleman, silent and sullen, pushed by, their saddle-girthe being rudely 
wrenched ‘by close contact with those of our steeds as they forced their 
way through the ravine. On went thissingularly independent pair, with- 
outa word of comment—what country bad the honour of claiming them 
as her children we did not discover, as no word issued from their lips ; 
and we were leftto conjecture, while our discomposed girths and cover- 
ings, which had been displaced on their onward march, were set to rights. 
As they took the inside they would have been perfectly safe, even if the 
had pushed us over the precipice, therefore their minds remained placid, 
while ours were for some moments considerably agitated. 

We soon forgot this incident in the sublime prospect before and around 
us, as we passed through woods of gigantic pines, and saw the iced tor 
rent whose course we had been following upwards, increasing in volume 
and width. At length we reached the summit, and, dismounting gave 
our steeds to the care of the mountain maid, and proceeded at once to 
the brink of the Icy Sea. 

The sun was brilliant, without a cloud over the whole face of the in- 
tensely blue sky : broad fields of azure ice ploughed with huge ridges, 
were shining as if covered with heaped up jewels—peaks and pinnacles 
of dazzling snow rose up from the motionless waves, and arrested rivers 
hung between them as if another minute would have sufficed to send the 
mass of their foaming waters, with headlong course and stunning roar, 
over the white barrier, into the blue and boiling ocean at their feet— 
but there was no sound—no breath—no commotion—no stir—all silent, 
motionless—bound in an eternal chain—struck by a magical spell—as if 
a mighty word had, in one second, changed the whole order of nature, 
and stilled the wild war of chaos into eternal quiet. Far away extended 
plains of ice, lost amidst the forest of snowry aigvilles, which cut against 
the blue heayen to whose recesses they seemed to pierce. Countless 
shapes, all ice, all snow, crowded, clear and glittering, one over the 
other, peeping down, like inquisitive spirits, upon the shrouded waters 
at their feet, and huge masses of rocks and green banks lay peacefully 
on the shore as if belonging to anotber region. 


It was so warm that we scarcely required any additional covering, and 
after sitting%Yor a time near the chalet at the top, contemplating the magnifi 
cent prospect before us, we slowly descended to the ice. There had been 
an accumulation of snow, during winter, and its descent had greatly 
changed the face of the glacier, so that it was now more than usually 
difficult to walk on it, and quite impossible to cross it as is sometimes 
done, 

Between each mass of ice was a huge crevasse, whose sharply cut 
walls were of that rich, transparent blue, such as is seen on the wings of 
the blue kingfisher, or those metallic bosomed creatures which belong to 
the humming bird tribe. To fall into such a beautiful abyss must, how- 
ever, be a fearful thing, and I shuddered as I stood above them, and look- 
ed down into these depths. The iced snow crunched under my feet, bat 
I found climbing ouenes the ice less slippery than! expected, and lt 
can quite imagine the delight that an adventurous pedestrian must expe- 
rience when scrambling along the Jardin, and scaling the higher peaks of 
these singular regions. To bein such a spot without int ruders— 


** Alone in this vast solitude, 
And with the spirit of the place divide 
The homage of its grandeurs,”’ 


must be indeed enjoyment to the intrepid wanderer, for even surrounded 
by assistance, and confused with help, the sublimity of the scene does 
not lose its awful magnificence. 

Strange and awful is it to stand on a mass of ice, one of a thousand 
waves in a petrified sea, and look round on the stilled waters which hang 
suspended in all directions, as ifready to rush downin torrents and over- 
whelm all nature. Above :ise peaks and javelins of shining ice, from 
one to the other of which the eye wanders as their names are called over 
—individuals of the frozen army of a frozen region. There are the Ai- 
guilles Rouges—the Grand Malets, the Egralets, the Blatiere, the Grand 
Periades, Lechaud, the Chapeau, the Col de Balme, the Breven, the 
Flegere—three, seven, sixteen thousand feet above the icy valleys—there 
spread faraway, into immeasurable distance, glacier after glacier—du 
Bois, de Bossons, de Talefre, surmounted by a thousand glittering pinna- 
cles, where, above them all, the pure transparent Aiguille Verte 

“ Points with its taper spire to heaven.” 

After lingering for some time in the sunshine, on these icy rocks, we 
descended to the “ Pierre des Anglais,” so calied from the two English- 
men, Pococke and Wyndham, who first reached this point in 1741. A 
century has not changed the glaziers around, buts nce our adventurous 
countrymen first gazed upon the wondrous scene, singular have been the 
facilities afforded, so that the mere “ inquisitive traveller, can Now pen- 
etrate much further with little or no peril. 

As I had no scientific purpose to attain, and the one grand effect had 
been produced upon my mind, which no fuiure sight of ice or snow could 
increase, I was content to return from this excursion without venturing 
further amongst the icy billows of the Montanvert. Most happily had 
this charming journey been accomplished, and feeling that several long 
whole summers would be insufficient to show me ail the wonders and 
beauties of this magic region, I could not regret leaving enough for a lit- 
tle life to come, and after a lingering look at the Merde Glac,I turned 
away—with pensive steps and slow—and took from this icy Eden—my 
solitary way, indu'ging, Meantime, a hope that another day I shoald re- 
new my slight acquaintance with a land sacred to thought and poetry. 
On our return to Chamouny, having resisted the temptation of taking 





stantly in requisition, and the clatter of hoofs and the sound of voices 
made a strange contrast to the disconsolate stillness of the day before. 
While other travellers were departing, and our mules and guides pre- 
paring, we hastened to explore the shops, which are full of objects of in- | 
terest; and, at last, it was with infinite joy that I found myself comfort- | 
ably seated on a safe saddle, wkich had been, according to custom, care- 





the route by the Tete Noir, because the day was too far advanced to al- 


| low of our crossing the mountains without risk of being benighted, we 


prepared to quit the scene of these adventures, and to go back to St. Mar- 
tin for the night, on our way to Geneva. 

While waiting for our char-a-bane we strolled into a house, where W® 
heard there was a newly caught chamois to be seen. We mounted a 


fully visited by competent authorities, and, encouraged by the assurances steep flight of stairs, and there, in the room on the first floor, strewn with 
of two of the best guides of the country that we might reasonably ex-| hay, stood a beautiful lit'le creature, worthy of being the cherished g2- 
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Leila, Ils terror on beholding our entry was extreme—its fine 
wa pHs oh Histonded with cena limbs shook, and, with a rapid 
logit pe itself on the edge of the chimney piece, eupporting its 
‘Plicate body on its four little feet placed close together, as one . D =o 
the pretty animal represented on 4 pinnacle of ice atsome hig — he 
its native mountains. In vain we tried to southe and ey e the 
wild little creature, and we left the room at the suggestion o - @ pro- 
rietor, who seemed dreadfully afraid of its making a dart and clearing 
the stairs ata bound. I felt greatly incliand to wish it had done so, for 


SS 


looking hard at O'Malley, came up and shook him warmly by the hand. 
[ also knew bis face, but could not recollect where I had seen bim, andso 
it appeared had Harcourt. Slipping his arm through that of O'Malley, 
who introduced him as Mr. Miles Sandgate, be turned back with us. He 
seemed a jovial, hail-fellow-well-met sort of character, not refined, but 
very amusing ; so, without further thought, as we were about to embark, 
{ asked him on board to dine with us. He at once accepted the invita- 
tion, and as we passed the yacht we had admired, we found that she be 
longedtohim. 1 remarked that she had no yacht burgee flying, and he 





the mercenary bein who had charge of it did not deserve that his demi- 
cile should be enno led by its fairy yen ‘ ] 

Quite unmoved by our raptures at his graceful inmate—perbaps fearing 
that in our absence of mind we should forget bis claims upon our purses 
_-the insensible churl had hard'y shut the door upon his gazelle than be 
began to clamour for immediate remuneration for the sight. Indigaant- 
ly we dispensed the gratuity, reproaching him with his greediness which 

id not wait even till we had descended his steep stairs, but we could 

help mischievously assuring him that his too evident anxiety for lu- 
cre bad deprived him of customers for his store of crystals, which he 
now wanted to recommend. With considerable satistaction we Went 
into a rival shop before his eyes, and engoyed his vexed expression. 
There is, however, much less clamouring and uncivil importunity than 
formerly at Chamouny. Visitors, we were told, were 80 much annoyed 
by incessant demands of the most extravagant description, that at last 
they became wearied with the infliction. Chamouny got @ bad reputa- 
tion, and the magistrates were obliged to interfere to protect strangers. 
The innkeepers found that they had made a fatal mistake, and were 
obliged to reform the manners of th= valley altogether. ee! 

Our guides, who, by the bye, al: key‘ shops of their own, were indig- 
nant at the want of confideuce exuibited vy the chamois keeper, and with 
one voice reproved him, for they are anxious to preserve their acquired 
character for civility and attention, which they really deserve. 

We quitted Chamoany late on a fine afternoon, intending to sleep at 
St. Martin as before, and now all 

“ The valley lay smiling before us,” 


which we had passed the day befvre in torrents of rain, and clothed in 
a veil of mist, which shut outevery object. From every height leaped 
down silver catraacts over craggy rocks of immense size, amidst enor- 
mous trees and green banks. We left the beautiful Glacier de Bossons 
behind, shining in the sun with all the colours of the rainbow. This 
lacies is one of the most exquisite form, by far the most so of any ; it 
ngs in one immense wave on the rocks, undulating with graceful 
curves, and crowned with a diadem of foam, which is changed to icy 
points spreading over the surface ; the under side of the great billow is 
of a rich clear transparent blae, which shines out against the dark mo- 
raine beneath it, and contrasts with the dazzling whiteness of the snows 
above. It seems always \o show itself in profile, and offers continual 
beauties in rivalry with its mighty neighbourhood, the Mer de Glace. 
We had continued our way for some time, the high surrounding moun- 
tains hemming in the valley, and shutting out all view but of their snow- 
capped heads, when, as we ascended a steep road, I wae struck as I 
looked from the char a-banc at the sudden apparition of a long line, of 
what seemed to be a gigantic mass of white clouds shrined in a sky of 
dazzling blue. Lexclaimed in admiration of the magnificent sight; the 
char was stopped and the truth proclaimed. 
_ The vision was nothing less than the stupendous range of Mont Blanc 
itself, every peak, every projection, every dome, every pinnacle, all clear 
unshaded, and distinct, the outline so sharply cut against the sky that it 
seomed almost too tranchant for nature. This gorgeous spectacle had 
started forth as if by miracle, for it appeared that for several weeks no 
inhabitant of the valley had beheld a glimpse of the fitful monarch who 
now deigned to show himself to mortal eyesin all his radiant glory. 

Maguiticent as the Pyrenees appear from Pau, and often as 1 had gazed 
upon their long lines and on the graceful contour of the Pic du Midi, I 
had never been so startled as on the present occasion with the transcend- 
ant splendour of theicy range. The great Dome de Goute, with a glit- 
tering aiguille running up, into the azure sky, a broad surface of un- 
blemished snow presenting the fanciful form of an enormous white marble 
cathedral crowned with domes and spires, seemed within the reach of the 
hand, and was so distinctly visible that it appeared as if the eye that gazed 
— it were endued with supernatura] puwers, and had pierced the secrets 
of another world. 

For many miles the same stupendous form appeared above the now in- 
significant hilis, which lay at the base like mere mounds of jagged rock, 
and still, as we mounted, the great snow Alp appeared to grow higher and 
higher, catching the deep rose hues and rich gold of the setting sun, till 
it shone with a lustre more than earthly. 

We continued our route by the beautiful Col de Forclaz, and turned 
aside to visit the pretty secluded baths of St. Gervais, where we linger- 
ed for some time, delighted with the situation and the arrangements of 
this delicious spot. Behind the enormous building which isa perfect 
town, where the patients reeide, and where there are fine saloons and 
ball-rooms in the usual style of public baths; a winding path leads from 
a rustic bridge which spans the roaring torrent of the Buurant, up a pre- 
cipitous hill, the toilsome ascent of which is repaid by the sight of a series 
of cataracts of the most picturesque character, foaming and leaping over 
projecting ledges of rock embedded in a thick wood. 

As every one of the patients at this extensive establishment was out 

op excursions in the neighbourhood, it did not appear that they were 
great sufferers ; indeed the marvellous accounts given by the guide of the 
sudden miracles performed it would seem by the very sight of the val- 
ley, and the rapidity with which ailments of the most obstinate kind 
disappeared after a few visits to the wondrous well, might convince one 
that the waters are like those of Zemzem, able to cure all evils. 
_ Afew weeks passed in this charming retreat must indeed be very en- 
joyable, for there is every accommodation that the most fastidious c -uld 
require, and, moreover, the charges are more moderate than at many 
other places of a similar nature. 

1 suppose, to judge from the vastness of the building, the concourse of 
strangers must, at times, be very great, but so uncertain is the favour of 

robust invalids, that 1 understood another spring, higher up the moun- 
tan, not long since discovered, had iu a great measure superseded that of 
Bt. Gervais, for several seasons. The rival is said to be even more charm- 
ingly situated than this, but I cannot imagine that possible, so much was 
1 delighted with the spot altogether. 

f © were rather late in arriving at Sallenches, our road being at the 

oot of a most beautiful mountain, whose heights and glades and vales 
presented scenery as fiue as any we had seen, lighted up by the glow of 

a rich sunset, P 

Sallenches is another Cluses, a town reduced to the very depths of 
ruin and desolation in consequence of a frightful conflagration which has 
ournt almost every house to the ground. A more wretched effect than 
its desolate and encumbered streets present cannot be imagined, and 
pees bg gloom and melancholy on every countenance was really dis- 

When we were at Chambery, on our first arrival in Savoy, we had 
heard of the catastrophe which had destroyed this devoted place, con- 
tinually subject to the same visitation; and we were told also that the 
King of Sardinia proposed going himself to Sallenches, to judge of the 
state of things, of which he must have heard a very false report if he 
thought the town was not altogether ruined. It seems, however, that he 
never came, but had sent persons to see the spot and to afford relief and 
assistance, 

We crossed the bridge to St. Martin, and there took possession of the 
same rooms we had occupied before, being very tolerably accommodated 
aud clamorously welcomed. 
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MY SUMMER CRUISE. 


BY A YACHTSMAN 


nth young gentleman lately come into a handsome fortune, writes to 
a Harcourt, at Cowes to purchase for him a yacht for Summer 
be et A fine little vessel, of great beauty and swiftness, called the 
arms Wreath, was soon procured, and our hero hastened to take pos- 
a oe On passing through London he encountered an old friend, 
belie vs ey, and prevailed on him to join the party. A troublesome rail- 
ach seuentense, named Warwick Ribbons, who had also bought a 
yacht, the “ The Dido,” figures in the narrative. } 
* @ * * . * 


But I shall get as weary of writing as my friends will of reading my 


ady i : : ; 
and ce tey te on in this way. As the sun rose the wind freshened, 
ad a beautiful run to Weymouth. We brouglit up in the bay 


did not speak of belonging to any club. He might, to be sure, have 
lately bought her, and not had time to be elected. But then, again, he 
nad evidently been constantly at sea. and was, as far as { had an oppor- 
tunity of judging, a very good seaman. : 

The dinner passed off very pleasant'y, my cook proved himself a first~ 
rate nautical chef Our new acquaintance made himself highly amusing 
by his anecdotes of various peop!e, and his adventures by sea and land in 
every part of the globe. There was, however, a recklessness in his 
manner, and at times a certain assumption and bravado, which I did not 
altogether like. After we had despatched our coffee and a number of 
cigars, he took his leave, inviting us on board the Rover, the name of his 
yacht; but we declined, on the plea of wishing to get under-weigh again 
that evening, in fact we had agreed to return at once to Cowes to be in 
time for our dinner at the Granviiles. 

‘Oh, then you must breakfast with me to-morfow moruing, for I am 
bound for the same place, and shall keep you company,” he observed, 
with a laugh, “ though I have no doubt that the Snow Wreath is a fast 
craft, yet I am so much larger that you must not be offended at my con- 
sidering it probable that I shall be able to keep up with you.” 

On this, I could not, in compliment to O'Malley, help asking him to 
remain longer with us, and he sending a message on board his vessel, both 
yachts got under- weigh together. Perhaps he perceived a certain want 
of cordiality in my manner towards him, as he was evidently a keen ob- 
server of other men, for at all events, he did his utmost to ingratiate him. 
self with me, and during the second half of his stay an board he had en- 
tirely got rid of the manner which annoyed me, appearing completely a 
man Ai the world, well read, and conversant with good society. At the 
same time he did not hint to what profession he had belonged, nor what 
had taken him to the different places of which he spoke. In fact, we 
could not help feeling that there was a certain mystery about him which 
he did not choose to disclose. Ata late hour he hailed his own vessel, 
and his boat took him on board her. The wind was so light that till the 
tide turned to the eastward we made but little progress, but the moon was 
up, and the air soft and balmy, and most unwillingly we turned in before 
we got through the Needles. 

As soon as our visitor had left us, O'Malley told us that he had met him 
many years before in India, at the bouse of a relation, he believed, of 
Sandgate’s; that this relatien had nursed him most kindly through a se- 
vere illness with which he had been attacked, and that he had, on bis re- 
covery, travelled with Sandgate through the country. He met him once 
or twice after that, and he then disappeared from India, nor had he seen 
him again till he encountered him in London soon after his return. He 
believed that he had been connected with the opium trade, and suspected 
that he had actually commanded an opium clipper in his more youthful 
days, though he fancied he had engaged in the pursuit for the sake of the 
excitement and danger it afforded, as he appeared superior to the general 
run of men employed in it. 

The next morning, the tide having made against us, we brought up off 
Yarmouth, when we went on board the Rover to breakfast, and a very 
sumptuous entertainment Mr. Sandgate gave us, with some cigars, which 





beat any thing I had ever tasted. The cabia we went into was hand- 
somely fitted up, but he did not go through the usual ceremony of show- 
ing us over the vessel. It was in the afternoon when the two vessels 
anchored in Cowes harbour. 

Soon after we brought up we saw the Dido come into the harbour, and 
just as we were going on shore Mr. Ribbons himself in full nautical cos- 
tume pulled alongside. He insisted on coming on board, and taxed my 
hospitality considerably before I could get rid of him. Hearing Har- 
court mention the Granvilles, he very coolly asked us to introduce him. 
“ Why, you see,” he added, ‘‘there’s an acquaintance of mine J find 
stayiog with them whom I shouid like to meet.” 

We all of course positively declined the honour he intended us. 
wish,” I observed. “Iam not on sufficiently intimate terms with the 
family.” 

“ Oh! why, you see it’s a lady—a young lady, you know—and [ can’t 
exactly ask her.” 

“T regret, but it is impossible, my dear sir,” I answered, “ you must 
excuse us or we shall be late for dinner,” and leaving him biting his 
thumbs with doubt and vexation, we pulled on shore. 

The party at the Granvilles were excessively pleasant. The Miss 
Granvilles were pretty nice girle, and they had a friend staying with them, 
who struck me as being one of the most lovely creatures I had ever seen: 
She had dark hair and eyes, with an alabaster complexion, a figure slight 
and elegant, and features purely classical; the expression of her coun- 
tenance was intelligent and sweet in the extreme, but a shade of melan- 
choly occasionally passed over it, which she in vain endeavoured to 
conceal. I atonce became deeply interested in her, though I could 
learn little more about her than that her name was Emily Manners, and 
that she was staying with some friends at Ryde, the Bosleys, I under- 
stood. Who they were I could not tell, for I had never heard their 
names before. She sang very delightfully, and some more people com- 
ing in, we even accomplished a polka. During the evening, while I was 
speaking to her, I overheard O’Malley, in his usually amusing way, 
describing our rencontre with Mr. Warwick Ribbons, and I was surprised, 
when she heard his name, to see her start and look evidently annoyed, 
though she afterwards could not help smiling as he continued drawing 
his picture. 

“ And, do you know, Miss Granville,” he added,“ he wanted us to 
bring him here, declaring that some muiual and very dear friend of his 
and yours was staying with you.” 

“ Absurd ! ho can the man be?” said Miss Granville. ‘“Misst 
Manners is the only friend staying with us, and I am sure she canno, 
know such a person, if your description of him is correct. Do you 
Emiiy, dear ?”’ 

To my astonishment, Miss Manners blushed, and answered, “ I am 
acquainted with a Mr. Ribbons, that is to say, he is a friend of Mr. Bot- 
ley’s, but | must disclaim any intimacy with him, and I trust that he did 
not assume otherwise.” 

O'Malley saw that he had made a mistake, and with good tact took 
pains to show that he fully believed little Ribbons had imposed on us, 
before he quietly dropped the subject, and branched off into some other 
amusing story. 

The Granvilles and their fair friend promised to take a cruise in the 
Snow Wreath on the following day, but as the weather proved not very 
favourable, I put off their visit till the day after. 1 thus also gained an 
excuse for passing a greater part of it in their society. 

As we walked down to the esplaaade in front ofthe club-house to look 
at my vessel, which they had expressed a wish to see, we encountered 
no less a person than Warwick Ribbons himself. He passed us several 
time without venturing to speak, but at last mustering courage he walked 
up to Miss Manners and addressed her. 

“ Good morning, Miss Emily. Happy to see you here. Couldn’t 
tell where you'd run to, tillold Bosley told me. Been looking for you 
in every place along the coast. Venture back to Ryde in the Dido 3 
Come, now, you never yet have been on board, and I got her on pur- 
pose—” He was, I verily believe, going to say for you, but he lost con 
fidence, and finished with a smirking giggle, “ to take young ladies out 
you know.” 

How I felt inclincd to throw the little abomination into the water. 

“= Thank you,” said Miss Manners; I prefer returning by the steam- 
er.” 

“ Oh, dear, now thatis—but I'm going to see your guardian, miss, and 
may [ take a letter to him just to say you're weil ?” asked Mr. Ribbons ; 
“he'll not be pleased if [ don’t.” 

“T prefer writing by the post,”answered Emily, now really becoming 
annoyed at his pertinacity. ¥ 

“ You won’t come and take a sail with me, then ?”’ hs continued, “ you 
and your friends, I mean.” 

She shook her head, and bowed. 

** Well, then, if you won't, I’m off, "he exclaimed, with a look of re- 
proach, and, striking his forehead, he turned round and tumbled into 
his boat. 

We watched him on board his vessel, and the first thing he did was to 
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jo Neen 4? ter we remarked particularly, as there were very 

to pass eee a . there at the time. Manning the gig we pulled on shore 
efore, we ecapign och mene, oft He pene of Ge bad ever bean there 
“sae. OOK ¢ Oo the end of the espli vie : 

favourite residence of royalty. pees te Vibe that epee 


8S W© Were walki ‘ . ‘ 
walking back we met a man in yachting costume, who, 


set to and beat his boy ; he then dived down below and returned with a 

swimming belt, or rather jacket, on, which he immediately began to fill 

| with air, till he looked like a balloon or a Chinese tumbler. The Dido 

then gotunder weigh, but her crew were apparently drunk, for she first 

| Very nearly ran right on to the quay, and then foul of a boat which was 
conveying a band of musicians across the river. 

A most amusing scene ensued, Ribbons abused the musicians, who had 





nothing at all to do with it, and they retorted on him, trying to fend off 
the vessel with their trombones, trumpets, and cornopeans. At ane time 
they seemed inclined te jump on board and take forcible possession of the 
Dido, but they thought better of it, and when they got clear they pat 
forth such a discordant blast of derision, finishing like a peal of laughter, 
that all the spectators on shore could not help joining them, and | wonder 
the little man ever had courage again to set his foot in Cowes. 

We were still on the quay when Sandgate came on shore and passed 
us ; a8 he did so, he nodded to us, and I observed him looking very hard 
at Miss Manners. He soon after, without much chrcmsng, peed us, and 
managed quietly to enter into conversation with allthe ladies. After 
some time, however, I perceived that he devoted his atiention almost 
exclusively to Emily. He was just the sort of fellow to attract many 
women, and I confess that I felt a twinge of jealousy attacking me, and 
regretted that O'Malley had ever introduced }him ; at the same time I trasted 
that Emily would perceive that want of innate refinement which I had dis- 
covered at once ; but, then I thought, women have not the same means of 
judging of men, which men haveof each other. He did not, however, 
speak of his vessel, nor offer to take out any of the party. 

I shal! pass over the next two or three days which I spent in the neigh- 
bourhood, each day taking the Granvilles and their friends on the water, 
and so agreeable did we find that way of passing our time that none of us 
felt any inclination to go further. It was, if I remember rightly, on the 
24th of July that we went to Spithead to see those four magnificent ships 
the, Queen, Vengeance, St. Vincent and Howe riding at anchor there. 
Though the morning wascalm, a light breeze sprang up just as we got 
under weigh, and we arrived in time to see her Majesty and Prince Albert 
come out of Portswouth harbour in their yacht steamer, and cruise round 
the ships, We hove to just to the southward of the Howe, soas tohave a 
good view of all the ships in line, and it was a beautiful and enlivening 
sight as they all manned yards and saluted one after the other. From 
every ship, also, gay flags floated, in long lines from each mast-head to the 
bowsprit and boom ends, the bands played joyous tunes, and then arose 
those heart-stirring cheers such as British seamen alone ean give. The 
ladies were delighted, indeed who could not be so at the proud specta- 
cle ? 

On our way back to Cowes we were to land Miss Manners, who, most 
unwillingly on her part, [ believe, was obliged to return to her guardian. 
We acsord aay hove to off the pier, and all the pirty landed to conduct 
her to Mr. Bosley’s house. After taking aturn on the end of the pier, es 
we were beginning our journey along its almost intermizable length, we 
on a sudden found ourseives confronted by two most incongruous persona- 
ges walking arm-in-atm— Warrick Ribbons and Miles Sandgate. The lat- 
ter, the instant he saw us, withdrew his arm from that of his companion, 
and in his usua! unembarrassed manner, advanced towards us, putting out 
his hand to O'Malley and Harcourt, and bowing to the ladies. He, as usu- 
al, placed himself at the side of Emily, who had my arm, and certainly 
did his best to draw off her attention from me. Little Ribbons tried also, 
to come up and speak to her, but either his couraze or his impudence could 
not overcome the cold low bow she gave him. I flatter myself, by-the-bye, 
that she had bestowed one of a similar nature on Sandgate. After some 
time, however, heranged up ontside of me, for he had no shadow of ex- 
cuse to speak to either Mrs. Granville or her daughters. 

“* Ab, Miss Emily,” he exciaimed, ina smirking way, ‘ you said you 
would prefer returning here in a steamer to a yacht, and now you've 
come in one after all.” 

Emily did not know what to answer to his impudence, so I relieved 
her by answering,— 

‘ Miss Manners selected a larger vessel, and had, also, the society of 
her friends.” 

“In that case, I might have claimed the honour, for my vessel, which 
is larger than either,” observed Mr. Sandgate, with a tone in which I de- 
tected a sneer lurking under a pretended laugh. 

‘“ Ah, but then I’m an old friend,” interposed the little man,“ Ain’t I, 


‘ Miss Emily—known you ever siuce you was a little girl, though you do 


now and then pretend not to remember it.”’ 

* Hang the Ellow's i mpudence,” I was on the point of exclaiming, 
and perhaps might have said something of the sort, when my attention 
was called off by another actor in thedrama. He was a corpulent, con- 
sequential-looking gentleman, with avulgar expressioa of countenance, 
dressed in a broad-brimmed straw hat and shooting coat, with trousers of 
a huge plaid pattern, and hehad an umbrella under his arm, though 


“Probably if you send a note to your friend he may do as yoU | there was nota cloud in the sky. He was in fact just the person I might 


have supposed as the friend of little Ribbons, who, as soon as he espied 
hi, with great glee, ranon tomeethim. Poor Emily, at thesame time, 
pronounced the words, my “ guardian, Mr. Bosley,” in a tone which 
showed little pleasure at the rencontre, and instantly withdrew her arm 
from mine. She was, evidently, anxious to prevent a meeting between 
the parties, for she turned round to the Miss Granvilles and begged them 
not tocome any further, and then holding out her hand to me, thanked 
me for the pleasant excursions I had afforded her. She was too Jate, 
however, for Mr. Bosley apiunning, bowed awkwardly to the Miss 
| Granvilles, and then addressing Emily, said— ° 
| © Ay, little missie, a long holiday you’ve been taking with your friends, 
but I shan’t let you play truant again, I can tell you. ‘ I've heard all 
about your doings from my friend Warrick here—so come along, come 
along,” and seizing her arm without more ceremony, he walked her off, 
while Mr. Ribbons smirked and chuckled at the thought of having her 
now in his power, as he fancied. Miles Sandgate at the same time bowin 
to the ladies, and nodding to us in a familiar way which verged upon coo 
impudence, followed their steps. We all felt excessively annoyed at 
the scene, but far more regretied that so charming a girl should be in the 
power of such a barbarian as Mr. Bosley appeared . 
On our passage back to Cowes, Miss Granville told me all she knew 
of Miss Manners. She was the daughter of a Colonel Manners, who had 
gone out Oa some mining speculation or other, to one of the South Ame- 
rican states, but it was believed that the ship foundered, with all hands 
at sea. 

He left his daughter Emily, under the charge of a Mr. Eastway, a 
merchant of high standing, and a very gontlemanly man. Mr. Eastway, 
who was the only person cognisant of Colonel Manners’s plans, died sud- 
denly, and Mr. Bosley, his partner, took charge of her a the little pro- 
perty invested in his house for her support. She had been atthe same 
school with the Miss Granvilles, who there formed a friendship for her 
which had rather increased than abated after they grewup. This was 
the amount of the information I could extract from them. She never 
complained of her guardian to them, bat she was as well able as they 
were to observe his excessive vulgarity, though there was probably 
under it a kindliness cf feeling which in some degree compensated for it. 
I did my best to conceal the feelings with which i could not help acknow- 
ledging to myself she had inspired me, and I was much pleased at hear- 
ing them say that they iatended writing to her to propose joining her at 
Ryde on the day of the regatta. 

Shall I confess it? In the meantime I made daily trips to Ryde, and 
promenaded the pier from one end to the other, and through every 
street of the town, in the hopes of meeting her, but in vain. I met 
Ribbons frequently, but of course I could not inquire after her from him, 
and consequently avoided him. Sandgate, also, I encountered several 
times, but | had conceived snch an antipaihy to the man, as well as a suspi- 
cion of his character, that, as O’ Malley was not with me, I did not think 
it necessary to recognise him. I felt all the time that I was not treating 
my friends fairly iu keeping about the island, and therefore promised to 
start on along cruise direcily after the regatta. I fancied, however, that 
Harcourt had attraction sufficient at Cowes to recompense him for the 
delay. The first day of the regatta was cold, and blowing fresh, so none 
of the ladies went. It was the schooner match round the island, when 
the little Bianca carried off the cup from her huge competitors, though 
she came in last, so much time being allowed for the difference of ton- 
nage. The next day of the regatta the weather was propitious, and we 
had the pleasure of meeting Mies Manners on the end of the pier with 
Mr. Bosley, who saved me from inviting him, by telling us that “ If we 
would give him a hundred pounds for every minute be was in my gim- 
crack-looking boat he wovldn’t come. Let him have a steady-going 
steamer, which didn’t care for winds and tides.” He msde noobjection 
to Emily accompanying us, though little Ribbons coming up just as 








she was stepping into the boat, reproached her for not visiting the Dido 
instead. 
| ‘The sight was beautiful in the extreme, for, independent of the racing 
| vessels, hundreds of other vessels were sailing about in every direction. 
| The course also being round the Nab light, and a similar light vessel 
| moored at the mouth of the Southampton Water, the racing yachts were 
‘the whole time insight of Ryde. The new Royal Victoria Yacht Club- 
' house, which, by-the-bye, is the handsomest in the kingdom, was decora- 
ted with banners, and from a batiery in front of it were fired the necessary 
signals aud salutes, while several yachts anchored off the pier-bead were 
also gaily decked with flags. In the afternoon the Queen came from Us- 
borne on board the Fairy, amid the animated scene, and made severai wide 
circles, passing close to the pier, and as she glided by, each veese! salu- 
ted with their guns or lowered their flags. The whole day the Dido had 


| moet perseveringly endeavoured to follow us, and several times we saw 


rly run foul ofot her veesels; at last, as she passed the Fairy, Rib- 
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bons ina fit of enthusiastic loyalty, Isuppose, loaded bis gun to the muz- 
zle, and discharged it directly at the steamer, the lighted wadding al- 
most falling on board, while the effect of the gun upset the little man, 
whe was looking with dismay at the effect of his achievement. He 
was not hurt, however, for he picked himself up, and managed to fire 
another wadding on board the Snow Wreath. The last we saw of him that 
day he was hard and fast on a mud-bank half-way between Ryde and 
Cowes. Sandgate’s vessel was also cruising about, and passed us several 
times, though at a respectful distance, but I saw that his telescope was 
directed each time towards Miss Manners. On a sudden it struck me 
that Snow might know something of the man, and I accordingly asked 
him, in a mere casual wey. if he had ever seen him before he came on 
board us ? 

“Why, yes, sir, I have seen him more than once,” he auswered ; ‘‘may 
be re don’t recollect me, though we’ve gone through some wild scenes 
together.” 

‘ How is that?” I asked with surprise. 

“ Why, you see, sir, I done something in the free trade line myself I 
own, and he's lent me a hand at it.” 

“What! you don’t mean to say that Mr. Sandgate is a smuggler ?’’ I 


“ Yes, Ido, sir, though, and many’s the rich crop he’s run in that ere 
eraft of bis.” y 

“ Lmpossible ! why she’s a yacht,” I replied. 

* “ No, sir, she’s only a private vessel at the best, and ifshe was a yacht 
she’s not the only one as—Howsomdever, | won't say anything again 
yachts. 1t’s the look out of the other members of the club that they 
don’t smuggle, and more’s the shame of them who does.” 

“ Bat I thought thatsmugglers wereso bound together that they would 
never speak against each other,” I observed. 

“ So they are, sir, and though that Mr. Sandgate has no reason to ex- 
pect Nee favour from me, for reasons he well knows, [ wouldn’t speak to 
any body else of him asI do but to you, a8 my master, because | don’t think 
he’s fit company for such as you, sir, and that’s the truth.” 

Thinking over what Snow had told me, I determined in future to be on 
my guard against Sandgate. I however did not repeat what I bad heard 
to any one, In the afternoon we returned to Cowes, leaving Miss Man- 
ners with the Granvilles. 

Having promised to pay some friends a visit at Torqaay, the next 
morning we gotunder weigh, and though the winds were light, we got 
there on the following day. Taking all points into consideration, I think. 
Torquay and its surrounding scenery is the most beautiful part of England, 
Our stay was short, for i confess that I was anxious to get back to Cowes 
and so was Harcourt, who therealso had found metal more attractive than 
even Devonshire could afford. 


THE FLIGHT. 


We reached Cowes late in the day, and after dinner went to the 
Granvilie’s, for we were now on sufficiently intimate terms to do so. I 
missed Emily frcm their circle, and inquired if she was still staying 
with them. 

** Lam sorry to say that she left us suddenly yesterday evening,” an- 
swered MissGranville. “ It was almost dark when a letter arrived from 
her guardian. It stated that he had gone over to Portsmouth on busi- 
ness connected with her affairs, and that when there he was taken dan- 
gerously ill; that something had transpired which he could alone com- 
municate to her, and he entreated her to come to him without a moment's 
delay. The vearer of the letter was Mr. Miles Sandgate. who, it ap- 
peared, bad met Mr Bosley at Portsmouth, and volunteered to carry it, 
and to escort Miss Manners back. Emily immediately prepared for her 
departure, though she hesitated about accepting Mr. Sandgate’s offer. 
We also sent down to the quay to learh if there was any steamer going 
to Portsmouth that evening, but the lastfor the day had already left. Mr. 
Sandgate on this, requested Emily woald allow his vessel to convey her, 
observing, in the most courteous way, that he saw the difficulties of the 
case, and would himself remain at Cowes till his vessel returued, saying 
atthe same tims, that he thought he might be of service to her in escort. 
ing her to the hotel fwhere Mr. Bosley was lying ill. Mamma berseif 
would have gone with her, bat she was unwell, and we girls should not 
much have mended the matter. Mr. Sandgate all the time stood by, ac- 


knowledging that he himself was perp!exed, and would do anything she 
wished ; till at last [ bethought me of sending our housekeeper, who was 
very ready to do her best to serve Emily, and to this plan, as Mr. Sand- 


of learning the course she had steered. {[ believe that I ought to have 
called in the aid of the law, but of that | did not think, and as soon as I 
found that I could gain no farther information about the Rover, I assisted 
my friends in getting the Snow Wreath ready for sea. I also shipped six 
additional hands, and some cutlasses and pistols, for I felt certain, that 
should we fall in with Sandga'e at sea, he would resist an attempt to res- 
cue Emily from his power. By twelve o’clock at night our preparations 
were completed, and I determined, in the first place, to run across to 
Cherbourg, on the bare possibility of his having gone there, 1o complete 
bis own supplies for a long voyage. At the same time, I despatched |it- 
tle Ribbons in the Dido, to look into every port along the coast, and to 
wait for us at Penzance. Miss Granville, with much judgment, undertook 
to send to every place to the eastward, and to let Mr. Bosley know, that 
he might take the proper measures to search for the daring scoundrel, | 
need not say that | was in a perfect fever of exvitement, and my friends 
were little ies calm, particularly O'Malley, whose indignation at Sand- 
gate’s conduct knew no bounds, especially as he had acknowledged him 
28 an acquaintance, and introduced him to me. 


“THE PURSUIT. 

Little Ribbons showed that there was something good beneath the 
mass of absurdity, vanity, and vulgarity which enveloped him, by the 
eagerness with which he undertook the task I had assigned him, although 
he must have been pretty well convinced that he had no chance of win- 
ning the hand of the young lady, and! verily believed that, should he 
fall in with Sandgate, he would attack him, even with the fearful odds 
he would have against him. The weather was clear, and the stars and 
moon shone bright from the sky, as, with a fine fresh breeze from the east- 
ward, and an ebb tide, we got under weigh and ran through the Needles. 
We then hauled up, and shaped a course for Cherbourg, for I had no 
other clue by which to steer than the vague report that the Rover had 
gone there. I thought, also, that Sandgate would very probably have 
selected that place, as being the nearest French port to the English coast, 
and one into which he might at all times run, and from which he might 
as easily escape. For the sake of his victim he wouid probably make 
there, in the hopes that she might agree to the object, whatever it might 
be, which bad induced bim to venture on the atrocious exploit of carry- 
ing her off. I bad understood that she was an almost portionless girl, 
so that her fortune could not have been the temptation ; in fact, we 
were completely in the dark, and it was a subject tuo delicate and pain- 
ful to discuss. 

The wind held fair, and at daybreak we wererunning across the Chan- 
nel at the rate of eight knotsan hour. Just before sunrise, when the ho- 
rizon is often the clearest, 1 went aloft to discover if any vessels coming 
from the direction we were steering for, were in sight, to give me any 
information of the chase, but not asail was visible anywhere ahead of us, 
though several were seen off the island. For the next three or four hours 
not a cutter was seen, though many square rigged vessels were standing 
down Channel. Almost worn out with mental and physical exertion, I 
threw myself into my berth, while Harcourt took charge of the deck, and 
promised to have me called should there be any vessel in sight either like 
the chase or from which we might gain any information about her. I[ 
bad not been asleep an hour, wheo | heard a hail, and jumping on deck, 
just as O'Malley was coming to call me, I found that we were hove-to 
close toa revenue cutter, aod that Harcourt had ordered a boat tu be 
lowered ready t» go on board her. I jamped io with him, and in another 
minute we were on the deck of the cutter. Her commander was exces- 
sively courteous, and ready to do every thing we might propose to over- 
haul the Rover, From him I found that the information I had gained 








gate isa friend of yours as weli as of Mr. Bosley’s, Emily had no further 


esitation in agreeing, 
her safely on board.” 

“And have you heard from her to-day 2?” I asked, ina tone of anxiety 
I could not conceal. 

“No,” auswered Miss Granville; “ we thought she would have 
written.” 

‘* Good heavens ! and has she trusted herself with that man ?” 1 ex- 
elaimed. 

Mies Granville stared. 

“* What do you mean ?”’ she asked. 

“ That I have very ssrious suspicions of his character,” I answered. 

“I wish that she had taken any other means of getting to Portsmouth ; 
mot that I for a moment suspect he would not safely coavey her there, 
but I am unwilling that she should—that any lady, a friend of yours, 
snould tave ever been aboard that vessel.” 
& ‘‘ You surprise me!’ exclaimed Miss Granville, now beginning to be 
really alarmed ; and I volunteered to run over to Portsmouth at once, to 
inquire fur Mr. Bosley, but che had not heard the name of the hote! 
where he was staying. 

“« That shall not stop me,” 1 replied, “ I will enquire at allof them till 
T learn.” 

She smiled at my eagerness, though when I told herall I had heard of 
Sandgate, she saw that [ had reason for my annoyance at what had oc- 
curred, I was engaged in paying my adicux, when the house bell rang, 
and directly afterwards Mr. Warwick Ribbons was announced Aston- 
ishment was depicted on the countenances of all present, at the appear. 
ance of this most unexpected visitor, and all wondered what could have 
brought him there again. 

He had, by-the-bye, already called in the morning to beg Miss Man- 
ners and her friends would take a sail in the Dido, but hearing that she 
Was no longer there, had gone away. He gazed about the room, his round 
eyes blinking with the bright light after having come out of darkness, and 
witha flourish of his hat, he bowed to the ladies. 

“ Beg pardon,” he said, in a nervous tone; “ but I’ve come to ask 
where Miss Manners is ?” 

“She has gone to see her guardian, Mr. Bosley, who has been taken 
seriously ill at Portemoutb,” answered Mrs. Granville. 

‘No, she ain't, ma’am,” he exclaimed, throwing his hat down on the 
ground with vehemence ; “ Mr. Bosley isn t ill, and isn’: at Portsmouth, 
and Mies Manners isn’t with him, for I’m jaat come from Ryde, and there 
I saw him as well as ever he was in his life, and he begged that I would 
come and ask what has become of her. Your servants this morning told 
me that she wasn't here, so [| made sure that she'd gone back to Ryde, 
and started off to look alter her.” 

I was now seriously alarmed at what I had heard, as were the rest of 
the party in a less degree. Nothing more could we elicit from Mr. Kib- 
bons, though Miss Granville convinced him that the account she gave of 
Miss Manners’s departure was true, and it appeared too certain that sbe 
had been carried off for some reason or other by Miles Sandgate. I could 
have staked my existence that she had been as much deceived by him as 
were her friends. I need not attempt to describe what were my feelings 
on fiudiug that my worst suspicions were more than realised. She was 

his power, and his vessel large encugh for him to carry her to any distant 
part of the world. A bold and accomplished seaman as he was, he would 
not hesitate, of course, to run across the Atlantic, and with the start of 
Upwards of twenty-four hours which he had, it would be impossible to 
hope to overtake him, even if I could sail at once; but without a fuli 
eupply of water and provisions, it would be madness to attempt to follow 
him. This, however, a8 coon as by possibility 1 could, I determined to 
do; and when I mentioned my intention to my two friends, they eagerly 
volunteered to accompany us. Ribbons wanted to come also, but I re- 
commended him to employ his vessel in a different direction to mine, 
and while my two friends were busy in collecting provisions and stores, 
I made inquiries among all the boatmen and reyenue people to learn any 
thing sbout the Rover, and what course she had steered on leaving Cowes 
The wind, it appeared, had been from the eastward, and as the tide was 
ebbing, she must have gone to the westward, and could not bave got 
round by the Nab. At first, I could learn nothing about her, but after 
some time, I met a man who had watched her getting under weigh end 
after she had stood across as if turning up towards Poriemouth, had seen 
her, or a vessel exactly like her, keep away and run past Cowes, in the 
direction | supposed. One of the revenue-men, who had been on duty 
in the guard-boat, bad boarded ber, aud her people said they were bound 
for Cherbourg. I found, also, that her character was suspected, and that 

revenue-cutter Wes on the watch for her. This circumstance, I con- 
erased, if I could fall in with the cutter, would give me the best chance 


We walked wich her down to the quay, and saw 


about Sandgate was correct; and he told us that, according to his orders, 
he bad fullowed the Rover at a distance, so as not to excite suspicion, and 
that he had seen her yesterday afternoon enter Cherbourg Harbour, 
where, supposing she would remain for some time, he had again stood 
off during the night. 

“ Then to a certainty she is still there?” I exclaimed, in a tone which 
somewhat surprised tie officer. 

The plan I instantly f ormed was to run in directly it was dusk, as the 
cutter remained in the offing, andto get along side the Rover before 
Sandgate conld have time to carry Miss Manners ov shore. We thus 
should not lose much time, for the wind ha‘ fallen considerably, and we 
could scarcely expect to reach the mouth of the harbour before dark. 
The be.t formed plans are, however, liable to failure, particularly at seu, 
and as we got well in with the land, just off Point Querquerville, it fel ~ 
almost calm There was still, bowever, a light air at times, which se - 
the cutter through the water, so that, by degrees, we drew in with th 
shores. We must have been for some time visible from the heights be 
fore it grew dark. The flood-tide was now sweeping us up to the east- 
ward, and before we could get through the western passage we were car- 
ried past the breakwater. The large fires lighted by the workmen en- 
gaged on that stupendous work, dazzled our eyes so muck, that we were 
almost prevented from seeing the entrance, and totally disabled us from 
watching the western passage. Atlast, however, the wind freshened up, 
and we ran inside the breakwater. The moun had by this time risen, 
and we could see across that fine sleet of water, which, in extent and} 
the shelter it affords tu a fleet, rivals Plymouth Sound. My impatience 
was excessive. ‘In afew minutes,” [ thought, “ Emily will be restored 
tome, and that scoundrel Sandgate will be punished.” We did not 
anchor, but as there wasa light wind, we kept cruising about among the 
men-of-war and large steamers lying there, in the hopes of finding the 
Rover brought up among them. In vain, however, did we search: she 
was nowhere to be seen. At last! determined to go on shore, and en- 
deavour to Jearn whether the Rover had been there at all. Pulling up 
between two fine stone piers, we landed at the end of the inner harbour, 
and repaired at once to the house of Monsieur M——, who obligingly 
assisted us in making the inquiries I desired. After some time we met 
a person who asserted that he had observed the Rover at anchor that 
very evening. 

“ Even with this light you can see her from the end of the pier,” he 
observed ; ‘come [ will show you where she is,”’ 

We hurried to the spot, but the space where she had been was vacant. 
That sbe had not entered the inuer harbour Monsieur M was cer- 
tain, as she could not have come without his knowledge. Baffled, but 
still determined to continue the pursuit, we returned on board, and I was 
convinced that we had been seen from the shore before dark, and that 
Sandgate, suspecting we had come in quest of him, had slipped out by 
the western entrance, while we were still outside the break water. 

On making inquiries among vuther vessels anchored near where the 
Rover had lain, we found that, as we suspected, a vessel answering her de- 
scription had got under weigh at the very tim» we supposed, and had stood 
off to the westward. After holding another consultation, we came to the con- 
clusion that Sandgate would certainly avoid te open sea, and keep along 
the French coast, and we thought it probable would make ‘or Jersey or 
Guernsey. At all events, thither we determined to run. again we were 

der sail, and by the time we gotclear of the harbour, the wind had 
shifted round to the westward of north, and as the ebb had then made, I 
suspected Sandgate would take advantage of the tide, and ran through 
the Race of Alderney. | calculated, however, that by the time we could 
reach it, we sould have the full force of that rapid current in our favour, 
whereas he would only have the commencement of it. No one on board 
turned in, for the weather was too threatening, the passage we were about 
to attempt too dangerous, and the time too exciting, to allow us to think 
of sleep. 

As we brought the bright light of Cape La Hogue a little before the 
larboard beam, the wind increased considerably, and we began to feel 
the short broken seaof the Race. Every moment it increased ; rapidly 
the water rose and fell in white-topped pyramids, leaping high above our 
bulwarks, and threatened to tumble on board and vverwhelm us with its 
weight. The batches were battened down and every thing well secured 
on deck, ead well it was so, for seaafter sea came leaping over the side, 
now on the quarter, then over the bows, and now again amidships, It 
was impossible to say where it would strike the vessel, for not the best 
steering could avoid it; yet on we flew with the fast rising breeze, roll- 
ing, and pitching, and tumbling, the water foaming and roaring, and 
literally dreuching us with spray even when we avoided the heavier seas. 
The moon, too, which shone forth on the wild tamult of waters, rather 
increased the awfulness of the scene, by exhibiting to us the dangers 
which surrounded us on every side, yet so clear were the lights both of 
La Hogue on the left, and the Casketts ou the right, that we bad no 
difficulty ia steering our course. The dark outline of the small island uf 
Sark at last appeared insight on the starboard beam, and in order to avuid 
the wild shoal of the Dirouilles Rocks, towards which the early flood sets, 
we hauled up more to the westward. 

_ Stillurged onward by the terrific force of the tide, we continued plung- 
‘ng through :he mad waters, till daybreak showed us the island of Jersey 
right ahead, and Guernsey on our weather beam. Sostrong was the cur- 
rent, however, that we had drifted considerably to the east, and in the 
gray light ef the morning, not a cable's length from us, appeared the 
dark heads of the Dirouilles, while on the statboard hand the sea, in 











masses of foam, wasbreaking over the equally terrific rocks of the Pater 


a 


Nosters. The wind had now got so far to the westward, and the tide 
set so strong against us, that finding we weredrifting rng toleeward, we 
ran close in shore, and dropped our anchor in a romantic little cove called 
Bouley Bay, on the north-east coast of Jersey. There was a narrow 
sandy beach on whicb a few boats were drawn up, and a narrow raving 
leading down to it, while an either side lofty cliffs towered high above 
our heads. Oa the side of the ravine was situated a small hotel, the 
master of which came off to us as soon as he saw us standing into 
the bay. 

To the first question I put to him as to whether he had seen any vesge} 
off the coast that morning, he told us that at break of day he had been 
to the top of the cliffs and had observed a cutter standing between the 
Pater Nosters and the land, and that he thought it probable sue would 
be able to double Cape Grosuez before the tide made against ber, iy 
which case she would have little difficulty in getting round to St. Helier’s, 
if she happened to be bound there. . , : 

“ If she is, we shall catch ber toa certainty,” exclaimed O Malley ; 
and he forthwith volunteered to go across the island to try what he could 
do, and Harcourt proposed accompanying him, as he thought he might 
be of assistance in getting hold of Sandgate. Of course, 1 gladly as. 
sented to their offer, although | determined myself to remain in the 
vessel. 

I have not expressed my feelings all this time, my hopes and fears, my 
eager excitement, as I thought the Rover was within my reach, my dread 
lest Emily should have sutlered injury or alarm—in fact, they were too 
intense for utterance. 


After O'Malley and Harcourt had started overland, I remained two hours 
at anchor, and then shipping an old pilot, in a W:lsh wig, who only spoke 
Jersey French-—the oddest patois | ever heard—I got under weigh for St. 
Helier’s. We beat along that rocky and lofty coast, inside the Pater Nos. 
ters, till we rounded Cape Grosnez —a high promontory forming the north. 
west point of the island, and shaped like Louis Philippe’s nose. We then 
kept away, passing the rugged and threatening rocks of the Corbiere, 
rounding which with a flowing sheet, we headed in among an archipelago 
of hidden dangers towards the town of St. Helier’s. As we W-re passing 
the Coibiere, 1 observed a cuticr standing away to the westward, us if she 
had come out of St. Aubin's Bay. 1 pointed her out to Snow, but she was 
too far off to distinguish what she was, and [ was unwilling to make chase 
till my friends had ascertained whether Sandgate had been there. 1 accor- 
dingly stood on, eager to receive their report. shal 

Just as we got off Elizabeth Castle, which stands on a rocky — 180 
lated at high water from the main land in front of St. Helier's, 1 observed 
a boat palling rapidly towards us. We hoveto, and, ina few minutes, 
my friends jumped on board, and, almost breathless with haste, told me that 
Sandgate had been there, and was even then in sight. Without asking 
more, we tumbled the pilot into the shore-boat, and made chase after the 
cutter Lhed before observed. She had a very long start, but we trusted to 
the chances the winds and tides might afford us to come up with her—yet 
we could not but see that she had many more in her favour to aid her es- 
cape. There were, however, still some hours of daylizht, and as long as 
we could keep her in sight, we need not despair. From the course she was 
steering, as much to the westward as she could lay up with the wind as it 
then stood, | felt certain that my worst suspicions would be realised, and 
that Sandyate fully intended to run across to America, or to some other 
distant land, As soon as we had made sail in chase, my triends told me 
that on their reaching St. H. lier’s, they had, at once, hurried down to the 
pier, where, to their great joy, they beheld the Rover at anchor in the out- 
erroads, They immediately hurried off to the authorities to give informa 
tion to procure assistance to rescue Miss Manners. On their way, they 
suddenly saw before them the villain of whom we were in search—Sas d- 
gate himself. Something made him turn round, and he beneld them. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation, he darted off towards the quay, where a boat 
was in waiting, and, jumping into her, pulled towards the cutter. He had 
every reason for fear, they learned, for,on his appearance the morn- 
ing, he had been narrowly watched by the revenue- officers, who suspected 
that some smuggling Lusiness had attracted him to the island. Such, in 
fact, was the cvse, as he had gone there to settle with his agents, and to 
procure certain stores before he commenced the long voyage he contempla- 
ted, little thinking that we should so soon have ben able to track yore 
thither, Before they were able toengagea boat, he had got on board, an 
the Rover was under weigh. 

Never had the Snow Wreath before carried such a press of sail as she 
now staggered under; but little would it have availed us, had the oor 
which came in uncertain currents, not shifted round to the northwai 
while the Rover still had the breeze as betore. It continued, however, I= 
creasing tli we could no longer bear our gaff-topsails and so much} ad we 
overhauled the chase, that, atsun down, we were within two miles of her, 
Now came the most critical time; as belore the moon rose it would scarcely 
be possible to keep her in sight, and Sandgate would not fail to comgells 
the darkness if he could, to effect his escape—he, also, having the win 
exactly a8 we had it, now sailed as fast as we did. So exciting had a 
come the chase, even to those least interested in it, that every man ke pt the 
deck, and with so many well-practised eyes, Argus like, fixed on her, any 
movement she made would scarcely escape us. The sky was Ciear, and 
the stars shone bright, but the wiod whistled shrilly, and the foam flew 
over us, as the litile craf, heeling overto her gunwale, plunged and tore 
through the foaming and trembling waves. Thus passed hour atier hour. 
Ifthe Rover hauled up, so did we; if she kept away, the movement was 
instantly seen and followed by us, though all the time, as O Malley obser- 
ved, he could not, for the life of him, make out any thing but a dark shar 
dow with a scarcely defined form stalking like an uneasy ghost before her; 
as to know what she was about, it passed his comprehension how we dis 
covered it, That she was, however, increasing her distance, We became, 
at length, aware, by the difficulty we experienced in seeing her, and at last 
the shadowy form faded into air. ; ; , 

Every ms on board uttered an exclamation of disappointment, and some 
swore deeply, if not loudly. 

* Can no one make her out?” [ asked. 

The seamen peered through the darkness. 

“ There she is on the weather-bow ,” sung out one. 

“ [think | see her right ahead still,” said another. . 

“No; I'm blowed if that ain’t her on the lee-bow there,” was the excla- 
mation of a third, / — 

One thing only wascertain, she was not to be seen. I determined, how- 
ever,to keep the same course we had been before steering, and as the moon 
would rise shortly, { trasted again to sight her, The intervening hour was 
one of gr€at anxiety, and when, at last, the crescent moon, rising _ her 
watery bed, shed her light upon the ocean, I looked eagerly for el ram 
Right rhead there appeared a sail, but What she was, it was lmpossid'e : 
say; s,emight be tne Rover or she might be a perfect stranger. On stl 
we steered due west, for, although I felt that our chance of Le ee 
Sandgate was slight indeed, yet my only hope remained in keeping,& a y, 
course, Thus we continued all night, and the moment the first strea J 
light appeared in the sky, I was at the mast-head eagerly nent out wd 
the chase. Far asthe eye could reach, not a sail was to be Pree - 
no signot land, nothing was visible but the gray sky and bs “co seeder} 
water. Still l remained at my post, for I dared not acknowledge > 
that Emily was lostto me for ever. In vain l strained my eyes, till the sun 
rose and cast his beams along the ocean. A white ot ject te oe 
moment ahead ; it might have been the wing ofa sea fowl, but as I wate 4 
ed, there it remained, ond I felt certain it was the head rere a 
sail. Taking the bearings of the sail, I descended on deck, and, ast " - 
hope, steered towards it, sending a hand on the cross-trees to se oo ; 
movements, The wind fortunately, as lt proved to us, was variable, - 
thus we again neared the chase. As we rose her hull, Snow pronounce 
her to be the siz of the Rover, if not the Rover herself. - 7 

“ Well, we'll do our best to overhaul her. IT exclaimed ; ‘* setthe ga 

il. bear it.” 
Fred, Rik wa SS eh the little Snow Wreath tore through the 
foaming waves. Thus we went on the whole day, till towards the even- 
ing, the chase again ran us completely out of sight. The wind, a 
falling away, and at sun down, there was almost a complete calm. wr sa 
the vessel had steerage way, so we kept the same course as before. dye , 
out, however, by anxiety and fatigue, I threw myself on a sofa in the - 
bin. I know not how long I had slept, when I was awoke by fooling “4 
yacht once more springing livelily through the water, I jumped on cec 
without awaking O’ Malley, who was on the opposite sofa. The yor dee 
was just breaking, and by the faint light of the early dawn, I perceived 4 
large dark object floating at some distance ahead of us. 

“© What is that ?” I exclaimed to Snow, who had charge of the deck. ; 

«+ A dismasted ship, sir,” was the answer; “TJ have seen her for oye 
time, and as she lay almost in our course, I steered for her, as | thought a 
how you'd like to overhaul her, sir.” f 

«€ You did well,” | answered; ‘ rouse all hands, and see a boat clear or 
boarding her. But what is that away there just bey ond the wreck : ; 
heavens, it’s the Rover, and becalmed too. Grant the wind may not reach 
her.” 

THE CAPTURE.--CONCLUSION. 


Awokxe by hearing the hands called, O’Malley and Harcourt were S0OR 
by my side. I pointed out the wreck and the cutter to them. 
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every revolutionary movement, and advanced towards it with those who 
sought to attain it; then, this goal reached, he placed it sti } {urther off, 
and again marched torward with other men, continually advancing, with- 
out ever deviating, ever pausing, ever retreating. The Revolucion, deci 
mated in its progress, must one day or other inevitably arrive at a last 
stage, and he desired it should end in himself. He was the entire iacor- 
ra ration of the Revelotionn-peineions thpaghte, even. impulses. 
we had ¢ . : . ing we might come on her | Thus incorporating himself wholly with it, he compeiled it one day to 
obser retin 208 om the. rt le a ee the ship avhe eheered as | incorporate itself in him—that day was a distant one.” y 
Un re conistance at hand, ed reason they had to be glad, for, from the | The two extracts that follow present scenes of a character quite in 
they on of water which gushed from her sides, they had evidently contrast with each other, but strikingly and truly illustrating the forms 
poor , bout to keep her afloat. No time was to be lost, the gig was s008 in which the spirit of the Revolution displayed itself at an early and a 
- oornae and with O'Malley, who insisted on accompanying me, and jater stage. , 
a”, n fully armed, we pulled towards *he Rover, while Harcourt, by | ‘On the 11th of July, the departmental and municipal authorities went 
ee boarded the ship in the other boat. My heart beat quick a8 ‘in state to the barrier of Charenton, to receive the mortal remains of 
= aa the cutter. She was the Rover, there was no doubt, but whe‘her Voltaire, which were placed on the ancient site of the Bastille, like a 
ne re would attempt to defend his vessel was the question. A moment | conqueror on his trophies; his coffin was exposed to public gaze, and a 
Sante uld solve it. We dashed alongside, the men stowed away in the pedestal was formed for it of stones torn from the foundations of this an- 
more rie boat, sprang up, and before the crew of the Rover had time | cient stronghold of tyranny ; and thus Voltaire when dead triumphed 
pagers ij themselves, we were on board, Except the man at the helm and | over those stunes which bad triumphed over and confined him when liv- 
-” pew forward, the watch on deck were all asleep, and those two, ing. Onone of the blocks was the inscription, ‘ Receive on this spot, 
the Me ereands appeared, were glad to see us appreach. The noise awoke where despotism once feltered thee, the honours decreed to thee by thy country.’ 
ry “ ate, Who, springing on deck, found himself confronted by O’Malley | ‘ The next day, when the rays of a brilliant sun had dissipated the 
pon . while half his crew were in the power of my people, and the | mists of the night, an immens: concourse of people followed the car that 
- Stell was battened over the rest. A pistol he had seized in his hur- | bore Voltaire to the Pantheon. This car was drawn by twelve white 
— in his hand, he pointed it at my breast, but it missed fire, on see- horses, harnessed four abreast; their maues plaited with flowers and 
7 “which before I could grapple with him, with an oath too dreadful for | ssels, and the reins held by men dressed in antique costumes, iike those 
ing pire "he sprang over the low bulwarks of his vessel, and the calm wa- depicied on the medals of ancient triumphs. On the car was a funeral 
pee over his head. He never rose again. With fear and hope alter- | couch, extended on which was a statue of the philosopher, crowned with 
porte racking my bosom, I hurried below. I pronounced my own name; a wreath. The National Assembly, the departmental and manicipal 
es old nurse opened the door of the main cabin—a fair girl was on her bodies, the constituted authorities, the magistrates, and the army, sui- 
knees in prayer—she sprang up, and seeing me, fell weeping in my arms. rounded, preceded, and followed che sarcophagus. The boulevards, the 
[ shall pass over all she told me, except that Sandgate had behaved most ‘streets, the public places, the windows, the roofs of houses, even the 
respectfully to her, informing her, however, that he should take her to trees, were crowded with spectators ; and the suppressed murmurs of 
he United States, where she must consent to marry him, and that, on | vanquished intolerance could not restrain this feeling of enthusiasm. 
pe return to England, he would put her io possession of a large fortune, | Every eye was riveted on the car; for the new school ef ideas felt that 
to which by some means he had discovered she was heiress, and which had it was the proof of their victory that was passing tiem, and that philoso- 
induced him to run off with her. It was, I afterwards learned, his last phy remained mistress of the field of batile. : ‘ 
stake, as the reduction of duties no longer enabled him to make a profit by |“ The details of this ceremony were magnificent ; and in spite of its pro- 
smuggling ; and as he had no other means of supporting his extravagant , fane aud theatrical trappings, the features of every man that followed the 
habits, he was aruined man. In fact, to the dishonest trader and smug- |car wore the expression of joy, arising from an intellectual triumph. A 
ler alone will free-trade prove an injury. The crew of the vessel pro- | large body of cavalry, who seemed to have now offered their arms at the 
mising faithfully to follow the Snow Wreath into port, I escorted Emily | shrine of intelligence, opened the march. Then followed the mufll-d 
aod hr attendant on board. What was my surprise, as | handed her on | drums, to whose notes were added the roar of artillery that formed a part 
deck, to see her rush forward into the arms of an old gentleman who stood | of the cortege. The scholars of the colleges of Paris, the patriotic socie- 
by the companion hatch. } ties, the, battalions of the national guard, the workmen otf the different 
* My own Emily,” he exclaimed, as he held her to his heart. public jouinals, the persons employed to demolish the foundations of the 
It was Colonel Manners. Bastille: some bearing a portable press. which struck off diflerent in- 
« My father !’” burst from her lips. scriptions in honour of Voltaire, as the procession moved on; others car- 
A young lady was reclining on he hatch near him ; she rose as she saw | rying the chains, the collars, and bolts, and bullets found in the dungeons 
Emily, and they threw themselves on each other’s neck. : and arsenals of the state prisons; and lastly, busts of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
, « My sister!” they both exciaimed, and tears of joy started to their | and Mirabeau, marched between the troops and the populace. On a 
eves litter was displayed the proces-verbal oi the electors of 89, that Hegyra of 
“There were several other strangers on board, who by the exertions of | the insurrection. On another stand, the citizens of the Faubourg Saint 
Harcourt had been removed from the wreck. My boats, and those of the | Antoine exhibited a plan in relief of the Bastille, the flag of the donjon, 
Rover, were busily employed in removing the others, for there was no | and a young girl,iu the costume of an Amazon, who had fought at the 
time to lose, as the ship was settling fast in the water. All the people be- peng of this fortress. Here andthere, pikes surmounted with the Phry- 
ing placed in safety, we proceeded to remove the articles of greatest value | glan cap of liberty arose above the crowd, and on one of them was a scroll 
and smallest bulk on board the two vessels, which became then very m7ch | beating the inscription, ‘ J’rom this steel sprung Liberty !” 
loaded, when a breeze springing up, another sail hove in sight: she bore All the actors and actresses of the theatres of Paris followed the 
down towards us, and in a short time, the little fat figure of Mr. Warwick | statue of him who fur sixty years bad inspired them ; the titles of his 
Ribbons graced the deck of the Snow Wreath. His delight at seeing Emily | principal works were inscribed on the sides of a pyramid that represent- 








1848. 
well,” exclaimed O'Malley: ig shi ill float, but 
ve ed O'Malley; “the big ship there may stt , 
pee bod sich bbe been coatieet us along, “7 at last reach the sails of 
[ propose we make sure of her first.” 
the Beet © laces, I found that the wind, instead of reaching her, was 


To aly falling away, and by the time we were up with the wreck, the 


sheet of glass. I was in hopes, also, that keeping, as 
ad ht » Ly ss § Rasenon us and the Rover, we might have escaped 
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from ten to fourteen years of age, the foul prey of debauchery satarated 
with blood. 
‘Whilst these proscriptions created consternation throughout Paris, 
the Assembly ia vain sent commissaries to harangue the people at the 
doors of the prisons. The assassins would not even suspend their work 
to lend an ear to the official harangaes. Vainly did the minister of the 
interiur, Roland, groaning over his own impotency, write to Santerre 
to ase force, in order to assure the safety of the prisons. It was three 
days before Santerre appeared to demand of the council-general of the 
Commune, authority to repress the bloodhounds, now become dangerous 
to those whu had let them loose on their enemies. The raffians, reeking 
in gore, came insolently to claim of the municipal authorities payment 
for their marders. Tallien and bis colleagues dared not refuse the price 
of these days’ work, and entered on the registers of the Commune of 
Paris these salaries, scarcely concealed under the most evident titles and 
pretexts Santerre and his detachments had the utmost difficulty ia dri- 
ving back to their foul dens these hordes, greedy for carnage,—men 
whe, liviog on crime for seven days, drinking quantities of wine, mingled 
with gunpowder, intoxicated with the fumes of blood, bad become ex~- 
cited to such a pitch of physical insanity, that they were unable to take 
repose. 
‘ The fever of extermination wholly absorbed them. Some of them, 
marked Gown with disgust by their neighbours, Jeft their abodes and en- 
rolled as volunteers, or, insatiable for crime, joined bands of assassins 
going to Orleans, Lyons, Meaux, Rheime, Versailles, to continue the pro- 
scriptions of Paris. Amongst these were Charlot, Grizon, Hamin, the 
weaver Rodi, Henriot, the journeyman butcher Alaigre, and a negro 
named Delorme, brought to Paris by Fournier l'Americain. This black 
untiring in murder, killed with his own bands more than two hundred 
prisoners during the three days and three nights of this fearful s)aughter, 
with no cessation beyond the brief space he allowed himself to recrait 
his strength with wine. His shirt fastened round his waist, leaving his 
trunk bare, his hideous featares, his black skin red with splashes of blood, 
his bursts of savage laughter, displaying his large white teeth at every 
death-blow he dealt, made this man the symbol of murder and the aven- 
ger Of his race. It was one blood exhausting another; extermination 
punishing the European for bis attempts on Africa. This negro, who 
was invariably seen with a head recently cat off in his hand, during all 
the popular convulsions of tue Revolution, was tuo years afterwards ar- 
rested during the days of Prairial, carrying at the end of a pike the head 
of Feraud, the deputy, and died at last the death he had so frequently 
inflicted upon others. 

** Such were the days of September. The ditches of Clamart, the cat- 
acombs of the Barriere St. Jacques, alone knew the number of the vic- 
tims. Some said ten thousand, others only two or three thousand,” 


The first drop of blood spilled in the movement gave it, as it was thus 
clear.y perceived that it would, a demoniac energy that nothing could 
withstand ; and from that moment it rushed on until humanity and reli- 
gion were alike prostrated. An awful demonstration was thus given of 
the truth, that the introduction of violence in any form depraves and de- 
stroys a reformation. 

On another subject, a question was taken and a decision made, which 
awaken the same interesting speculations in the minds of a thoughtfal 
reader. Had that question beeu differently decided, who can estimate 
the results that might have ensued? If the revolutionary party in France 
had not appealed to the sword, and called to its aid the spirit of military 
euthusiasm—if its leaders had discountenanced a resort to such an organ- 
ized form of mere barbarian force, and had earnestly and perseveringly 
endeavoured to preserve peace in their relations with other nations, and 
in the public sentiment of their own people, what an auspicious and be. 
ueficent career of freedom and happiness might have been substituted for 








in safety was excessive, but though he looked sentimental, he said nothing ; | ed his immortality. His statue, formed of gold and crowned with laurel 
and, when he heard that the colonel was alive, and that there was another was borne on the shoulders of the citizens, wearing the costumes of the 
sister in the case, his face elongated considerab y. Fiom motives of cha- nations and times whose mauners and customs he had depicted ; end the 
rity, | hurriea, him, with several of my passengers, and part of the cargo, | seventy volumes of his works were contained in a casket, also of gold. 
on board the Dido, and the three vessels made sail together for Fal-| The members of the learned bodies and of the principal academies of the 
mouth. Just as we were leaving the ship, a deep groan issued from her | kingdom surrounded this ark of philosophy. Numerous bands of music, 
hold, and her head inclining towards the water, she slowly glided down | 8°me marching with the troops, others stationed along the road of the pro- 
into the depths of the ocean. Landing all our passengers at Falmouth, ex- | Cessivb, saluted the car as it passed with loud bursts of harmony, and 
cept the colonel and his daughters, we had a quick run to Cowes. Colo- filled the air with the eutbusiastic strains of liberty. The procession stop- 
nel Manners established his claim to his property. O'Malley had made | ped before the principal theatres, a bymn was sung in honour of his ge- 
such good use of his time during the voyage, that he won the heart and | »!u8 aud the car then resumed i's march. On their arrival at the quai 
hand of Julia Manners, while, as may be suspected, Emily owned that if | that bears his name, the car stopped before the house of M. de Villette, 
J loved her, our affection was reciprocal ; and on the same day which saw where Voltaire uad troatbed bis last, and where his heart was preserved 
us respectively joined in holy matrimony, Harcourt turned Benedict by es- | Evergreen shrubs, garlands of leaves, and wreaths of roses decorated 





the extremities of crime, misery, and ruin to which they were so rapidly 
| swept ! 

+ We have already seen that the Statesmen and Revolutionists, Con- 
stitutionists and Girondists, Aristocrats and Jacobins, were all in favour 
of war. War was, in the eyes ofall, an appeal to destiny, and the im- 
patient spirit of France wished that it would pronounce at once, either by 
victory or defeat. Victory seemed to France the evle issue by which she 
could extricate herself from her difficulties at home, and even defeat did 
not terrify her. She believed in the necessity of war, and defied even 
death. Robespierre thought otherwise, and it is tor that reason that he was 
Robespierre. 

“ He clearly comprehended two things; the first, that war wasa gra- 
tuitous crime against the people ; the second, that a war, even though 
successful, would ruin the cause of democracy. Robespierre looked on 





pousing Miss Granville. the front of the house, which bore the inscription, ‘ His fame is everywhere 
Such, gentle reader, was the result of my summer cruise. The last time | @”4 his heart here.’ Young girls dressed in white, and wreaths ot flow- 

I saw little Ribbons he was on Loard the Dido, which lay high and dry on | ers on their heads, covered the steps of an amphitheatre erected before 
th» mud off Ryde, and I afterwards heard that he married a Miss Bosley, ihe name. pom yap » ng vee mes bane arg > 
who, I conclude, was a daughter of old Bosley’s. ther, in all the splendour of her beauty, an e pathos of her tears, ad- 
7 . — nated vauced, aud placed the noblest of ail his wreaths, the wreath of filial al- 

. fection, on the head of the great philosopher. 
LAMARTINE’S HISTORY OF THE GIRONDISTS.! “At this moment the crowd burst into one of the hymns of the poet 
From the North American Revew just published. 


Chenier, who, up to his death, most of all men cherished the memory of 

Voltaire. Madame de Villette and the young girls of the amphitheatre 

We could not say any thing which would so effec'ually commend these | de.cended into the street, now strewed with Howers, and walked before 
eloquent and attractive volumes as to lay before our readers a few of the 
portraits of persons, and picturesof scenes, with which they are adorned 


the car. The Theatre Francais, then situated in the Faubourg S:, Ger- 
main, bad erected a triumphal arch on its peristile. Ono each pillar a me- 
and enriched from beginning to end, In the following passages, words are 
made to rival the pencil. 


dallion was fixed, bearing in letters of gilt bionze the title of the princi- 
. J “ ‘ , pal dramas of the poet ; on the pedestal of the statue erected befure the 

‘* Still deeper in the shade, and behind the chief of the National Assem- 
bly, a man almost unknown began to move, agitated by uneasy thoughts 


door of the theatre was written “ He wrote Irene at eighty-three years ; 
which seemed to forbid him to be silent and unmoved ; he spoke on all oc- 


at seventeen he wrote Cidipus.” 
casions, and attacked all speakers indifferently, including Mirabeau himself, 
Driven from the tribune, he ascended it next dny : overwhelmed with sar- 
casm, coughed down, disowned by all parties, lost amongst the eminent 
champions who fixed public attention, he was incessantly beaten, but never 
dispirited. It might have been said, that an inward and prophetic genius 


umph. ° ; ° 


“If we judge of men by what they have done, then Voltaire is incon 
testably the greatest writer of modern Europe. No one has caused 


« The immense procession did not arrive at the Pantheon until ten 
o'clock at night, forthe day bad not been sufficiently long for this tri- 


tue Revolution as the rigorous application of the principles of philosophy 
to society. ‘ 
The gratitude of a nation to those who have led its children to victory 
is a pitfall in which the people will ever be ensnared,—nay, they even 
| offer their necks to the yoke; civil virtues must ever fade befure the 
brilliancy of military exploits. Either the army would return to surround 
the ancient royalty with all its strength, and Fiance would have her 
Monk, or the army would crown the most successful of its generals, and 
liberty would have her Cromwell. In either case, the Revolution es- 
caped trom the people, and lay at the mercy of the soldiery, and thus to 
save it from war was to save itfroma snare. These reflections decided 
him; as yet he meditated no violence; he but saw into the future, and 4 
read it aright. This was the original cause of his rupture with the Giron- 
dists; their justice was but policy, and war appeared to them politic. 
Just or unjust, they wished for it as a means of destruction to the throne, 
of aggrandizement for themselves. Posterity must decide, if in this 
great quarrel the first blame lies on the side of the democrat, or the am- 
bitious Girondists, This fierce contest, destined to terminate in the death 
of both parties, began on the 12th of December, at a meeting of the 
Jacobin Clab.”—Vol. 1. pp. 304—306. 
Perhaps the lesson which the history of liberty in the Old World pro- 
»| claims from allits pages, and which is repeated again and agaia in the 
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repealed to him the vanity of all talent, and the omnipotence of a firm wiil 
and unwearied patience, and that an inward voice said to him, ‘ These 
men who despise thee are thine ; all the changes of this Revolution, which 
now will not deign to look upon thee, will eventually terminate in thee, for 
thou hast placed thyself inthe way like the inevitableexcess, in which all 
impulse ends,’ 

“This man was Robespierre. 

» + «+, Alone perhaps among all these men who opened at Versailles 
the first scene of this vast drama, he foresaw tha termination ; like the 
soul, whose seat in the human frame philosophers have not discovered, the 
thought of an entire people sometimes concentrates itself in the individual 
the least known in the great mass, We should not despise any, for the fin- 
ger of Destiny marks in the soul and not upon the brow. Robespierre had 
nothing, neither birth nor genius nor exterior which should point him out 
to men’s notice. ‘There was nothing conspicuous about him; his limited 
talent had only shone at the bar or in provincial academies; a few verbal 
harangues filled witha tame andalmost rustic philosophy, some bits of 
cold and affected poetry, and vainly displayed his name in the insignifi- 
Cauce of the literary productions of the day ; he was more than unknown, 
he was mediocre and contemned. His features presented tothing which 
could attract attention, when gazing roand in a large assembly + there was 
No sign in visible characters of this power which was ali within; he was 

the last word of the Revolution, but no one could read him. 
_ “‘ Robespierre’s figure was small, his limbs feeble and angular, his step 
itresolute, his attitude affected, his gestures destitute of harmony or 
grace; his voice, rather shrill, aimed at oratorical inflections, but only 
produced fatigue and monotony; his forehead was good, but small and 
*xtremely projecting above the temples, as if the mass and embarras- 
sed movement of his thoughts had enlarged it by theirefforts ; his eyes, 
much covered by their lids and very sharp at the extremities, were deep- 
Y buried in the cavities of their orbits; they gave out a soft blue bue, 
ut was vague and unfixed, like a steelrefiector on which a light glances ; 
'8 hose straight and small was very wide at the nostrils, which were 
igh and too expanded ; his mouth was large; bis lips thin and disa- 
Bteeably contracted at each corner; his chin small and pointed: his 
Complexion yellow and livid, like that of an invalid or a man worn out 
Y vigils and meditations. The habitaa! expression of this visage was 
that of superficial serenity on aserious mind, and a smile wavering be- 
twixt sarcasm and condescension. There was softness, but of a sinister 
character, The prevailing characteristic of this countenance was the 
Prodigions and continual tension of brow, eyes, mouth, and all the facie! 
ee In rega'ding him, it was perceptible that the whole of his 
Satares, like the labour of his eink. converged incessantly ona single 
Polat with such power that there was no waete of will in his tempera- 
een and he appeared to forsee all he desired to accomplish, as thuugh 

L. ad already the reality before his eyes. 

ead a then, was the mau destined to absorb in himself all those men, 
Mi eu ae them his victims afier he had used them as his instra 
his ide ' f the of no party, but of all parties which in their turn served 
pened hick, C) Revolution. In this his power cousisted, fur parties 
- oat he never did. He placed this ideal as an end to reach in 


te 








through the powerful influence of his genius alone, and the perseverance 
of his will, s0 great a commotion in the minds of men; his pen aroused 
a world, and has shaken a far mightier empire than that of Charlemagne, 
the European empire of a theocracy. His genius was not force, but light. 
Heaven had destined him, not to destroy, but to illuminate, and wher- 
ever he trod , light followed him, for reason (which is light) had destined 
him to be first her poet, then her apostle, and lastly her idol.” 
[Here is the Second Extract. } 

“The five hundred and seventy-five carcases of the Chatelet and the 
Conciergerie were piled up in heaps on the Pontdu-Change. At night, 
troops of children, revelling in these three days’ murders, and with whom 
dead carcases had become things of sport, lighted up small lamps by 
these heaps of slain, and danced the Carmagnole, whilst the Marseillaise 
was sung all over the city. Lamps, lanterns, pitch torches, mingled their 
pale lights with that of the moon, which beamed on these heaps of vic 
tims—these hacked trunks—these severed heads—ihese pools of blood. 
The same night, Henriot, spy and swindler ander the monarchy, assassin 
and execationer under the people, at the head of a band of twenty or 
thirty men, directed and executed the massacre of ninety-two priests of 
the seminary of Saint Firmin. Heuriot’s satellites, pursuing the priests 
through corridors ead into cells, flung them, still alive, out of the windows 
on to a forest of pikes, spits, and bayonets, which transfixed them when 
they fell. Women, to whom the butchers then resigned them, finished 
the bloody work with billets of wood, and then diagged the mang'ed 
bodies through the kennels. The same scenes polluted tbe cloisters of 
the Bernardius. 

* Yet already in Paris victims were not in sufficient quantity to satisfy 
tho thiret @ cited by these ninety-two hours of massacre. 

‘‘The prisons were empty. Henriot and the butchers, more than two 
handred in number, reinforced by the wretches recruited in the prisons, 
went to the Bicetre with seven pieces of cannon, which the Commune 
allowed them to take with impuuity. 

** Bicetre, a vast sewer, wherein flowed all the refuse in the kingdom, 
in order to purify the population of lunatics, mendicants, or incorrigible 
criminals, contained tnree thousand five hundred prisoners. Their 
blood contained nothing of political taint; but, pure or impure, it was 
still more blood! The ruftians forced inthe gates of the Bicetre, drove 
in the dungeon doors with cannon, dragged out the prisoners, and began 
a slaughter, which endured five nights aud five days. Vainly did the 
Commune send commissaries,—vaiuly did Petion himself barangue the 
assassins, They hardly ceased from their work to listen to the admoni 
tions of the mayor. To words without force the people only lend a re- 
Spect without obedience. The cutthroats only paused before a want of 
occupation. Next day, the same band, ot about two hundred and fifty 
men, armed with guns, pikes, axes, clubs, attacked the hospital of the 
Salpetriere, at the same time a hospital and a prison, which contained 
only prostitutes,—a place of correction for the old, reformation for the 
young, aud asylum for those «till bordering on infancy. After having 
massacred thirty-five of ibe mist aged woman, they forced the dormito- 
ries of the others, whom they made the victims of their brutality, killing 





New, will at last be received. When politicians bring on war, they must 
pay the penalty. In republics, if civilians wish to retain their just influence 
as statesmen, they must preserve pesce. War alwayshas given, and, as 
Robespierre so clearly predicted in reference to France, always will give, 
in our Ownand in every free country, ascendency to military reputation. 
Snatching the prizes of political ambition from the politician, it will carry 
the successful general to the seat of power. In some respects it is well that 
it should beso. Ifparty leaders could secure the popularity and patronage 
that belong to war, and still divide among theiaselves the spoils of office 
and arrange the order of their suc:ession to the government of the country, 
we might reasonably consider the prospect of peace, prosperity,and free- 
dom darkened over. Elsewhere, the sword drawn for liberty has turned 
againstit. Here, the lesson is repeated in another form. War inflicts a 
mortal blow, not upon the liberty of the people, we trust, but upon the po- 
litical party that makes it. Some of the politicians who pushed this coun- 
try into the war of 1812 still live to brood over the fact, that that war raised 
up mi itary chieftains who clutched fiom their grasp the presidential crown 
vw hich otherwise would have encircl:J their browsin sure succession. [tis 
a most instructive circumstance in our own history, that when James Med- 
ison, then at tLe head of the government manifested a reluctance to favour 
a declaration of war with England, a committee of three was d spa ched 
from a Republican caucus to communicate to him the determination of that 
party to insist upon the measure. The experienced wisdom of that great 
statesman was overruled and constrained by the short-si: hted zeal of less 
wary politicians. Of that caucus Henry Clay and John C. Caihoun were 
the muster spirits, and of that commitiee they were members. Although 
quite young men, they had, by their genius and eloquence, even then ac- 
quired the greatest degree of popularity that can be attained in the sphere 
of statesmanship. The whole nation was waiting, with admiring eager- 
ness, to confer upon them one after the other, its highesthonour. They had 
their way, and war declared. 

When the revolution ary series of Presidents was brought to a close, on 
the retirement of James Munroe, the hero of New Orleans tcok from 
Mr. Clay so many of the electoral votes of the West, and from Mr. Cal- 
houn so many of the votes of the South andthe Middle States, as to leave 
them both distanced in the race. The popularity of Jackson only yielded 
to that of the hero of Tippecanoe; and a tresh crop of military chie({tains 
has just been reared, to destroy im all probability the last chance of 
these veteran aspirants for the great prize. It is not the least of the emi- 
nent services they have rendered their country, that, in their bsffled am- 
bition, the distinguished statesmen and truly great men whom we bave 
named teach to all coming times the salutary lesson, (bat, if politicians 
will have war, they must step aside forever frum the path of houour, and 
relinquish the posts of power to overshaduwing rivals, created by their 
own suicidal hands. It is not unlikely, as just intimated, that the lesson 
will be corroborated by the political results of the war ia which the coun- 
try is now involved, Let us hope that it may make a deep and durable 


impression Upon that class of persons whom itso vilally concerns. Whea 
the leaders of parties become convinced, that in promuting werlike mea- 
sures and a military spirit, they are digging their own graves, we may 








tLose who resisted, and carrying «ff with them in triumph yourg gitls, 








confidently rely upon perpetual peace. 



















































































Che Albion. 
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LOUIS PHILIPPE’S HEAD—REMARKABLE 
PREDICTION. 
Paris, 16rTa Marcu, 1848. 

Phrenologists will learn with retrospective satisfaction, that it was In 
the teeth of the warningsof their favocrite science that Louis Philippe 
was elected king, and sure enough his reign has been ove long exempli- 
fication of their forebodings. This circumstance is so curious that I must 
repeat it to you, as 1 myself heard it told by a deputy. After the (hree 
days of 1830, and before any thing had yet been settled, several depu- 
ties were admitied to an audience with the personage whom they talked 
of raising to the throne, and whose capacities, views, and opinions, it 

was highly desirable to study. Amongst these, as a mere spectator, was 
a very clever disciple of Gall, whose unerring on judgment has many oc- 
casions startled the most determined opponents of the science of craniolo. 
logy. The doctor, who was as ardent a friend to the revolution, and to 
the progress of liberal ideas as any of the deputies, took a seat right op- 
posite the subject he had come to examine, and whom he had never 
seen before, while his friends were speechifying, aud the prince was 
acting his part, so as to impress his hearers with the notion that he was 
eminently qualified for the dignity he aspired to. The phrenologist’s 
prejudices were all favourable to the prince, and he doubted not that his 
observations would confirm every tittle of the enthusiastic auticipations of 
himself and his political friends. But he was doomed to disappointment. 
At the very first glance, the doctor's usually emiling countenance was 
overcast—presently he drew nearer, and his uneasiness increased. Then 
he changed his position, so as to obtain a side view of his subject, and 
then an expression of sorrow was clearly discernible in bis face. De- 
sirous, however, of discovering some compensation for these unmistaka- 
ble signs, the doctor completed his tour round the personage, when a 
look at the occipital organs confirmed what the doctor — knew. 
For, in fact, these tell-tale organs were so strongly developed, that they 
were visible to the eye without any need of touching them. Gall’s dis- 
ciple was astounded at his discovery, and when on leaving the room, 
every one eagerly requested to know his prenological fiat, he only an- 
swered, sorrowlully, “ I should rob you of too many illusions.” And on 
their insisting on hearing his opinion, he repeated the same answer, add 
ing, *' Save yourself all repentance, while it is yet time.” Being still 
further pressed, he at length pencilled a few lines which he handed to 
one of the bystanders, who immediately read them aloud. Such was the 
universal infatuation, that the prophet met with the fate of Cassandra. 
The doctor, whose faith in his own science remained unshaken, told his 
friends to bide awhile, and that a short delay would prove the truth of 
his words. But they heeded him not, and took leave of him, laughing 
and shrugging their shoulders. Some time afterwards, a number of these 
sceptics were assembled in Lafitie’s drawing-room, when the worthy 
banker expressed his contrition for the share he had had in placing Louis 
Philippe on the throne, for which he many a time asked pardon of God 
andman. “ The cause of this false step,” saida deputy present, taking 
@ paper from his pocket-book, “ arises from our not believing in phreno- 
logy.” And he read aloud the following cheracter, traced by Dr. Fos- 
sali, which every one present noted down :— Memory of historical facts 
and philoprogenitiveness strongly developed—imagination, judgment, a 
complete blank—fine arts null—obstinacy, cowardice, cunning, and ac- 
quisitiveness, developed to the highest degree.” The bulletin ended 
with these ominous words—“ You will all be taken in !!” 

The Tuileries are at length emptied of their illegal occupants. These 
worthies had found it highly agreeable to convert the ex-citizen king’s 
residence ivtoa hotel garni, where they found the best of every thing 
gratis, and where they indulged in giving balls every night, to which 
they invited the National Guard. Ofcuurse the wardrobe of the royal 
family served to give additional splendour to these parties. These free 
citizens refused to leave their comfortable quarters unless the Provision- 
al Government granted them an indewnity, beside the privilege of not 
being searched previous to leaving the premises. The real people, how- 
ever, forced them to evacuate, to the great joy of the chef de cuisine, whom 
they keptin durance vile, no doubt to show their love of liberty. 

A strange coincidence of theatrical and political changes is oddly ex- 
empiified in the following shifting of scenes. The scenery of Fernand 
Cortez was sent to Messrs. Cambon aud Thierry on the occasion of the 
Duke ot Montpensier’s marriage, to be touched up again for a piece de 
circonstance. Before the artists could begin their work, the inundation 
of the Loire took place, and put a stop to the fete, and the scenery was 
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PUNCH’S MAXIMS MORALIZED. 
IX.—A quiet tongue shows a wise head. 

This is sheer nonsense. We might as well say an ineffective clapper 
shows a good bell, or the absence of a bellows shows an excellent organ. 
A quiet tongue only shows a wise head when the tongue has only folly 
to utter; but ifthe proverb were a true one, the gentleman who found it 
impossible to address the monosyliable ‘“ Bo” to the celebrated goose, 
must have have been the Solon of his era. 


X.—As the old cock crows the young cock learns. 


We hope this may prove true in the case of the Gallic Cock, for the old 
one has been crowing a great deal lately, and the young one has much to 
learn for its future benefit. 

XI—A tree is known by its fruit. 

This can scarcely apply to the boot tree, which bas no fruit a: all, ex- 
cept perhaps a-corn. 

XII—A willing mind makes a light foot. 


Ifa willing mind makes a person light footed, we should be glad to 

know what would make bim light fingered ? 
XIIT.— Business is the salt of life. 

Very true; and too much of the salt brings on the thirst for gain, in a 
very dangerous excess. ‘he author of the proverb might have added, 
that failure is the vinegar, difficulties are the pepper, and lookin g for mo- 
ney to meet a bill the mustard- 

XIV.—Care hilled a cat. 

It must have been a very felin(e) animal. 

XV.—Confession of a fault makes half amends for it. 

If we admit this to be iruve, confessing a fauit twice over would repair 
it altogether. The same principle might be applied to a debt, and it 
would then appear that two cognovits would settle one liability. 


XVI —Conscience isthe Chamber of Justice. 
Justice, however, like mauy other foiks, is very apt to write on the door 
of ite chambers, “‘ Gone out—return in an hour.” 


XVII— Cut your coat according to your cloth 
Very good advice, no doubt; but if you have no cloth, you must cut 
your coataltogether. 


Wuat CAN BE DONE WitH IRELAND 7—Of all questions this is the most 
difficult to answer. We have sencit to the editor of Bell's Life, and every 
sporting paper, but have received no satisfactory reply. Several plans 
have been proposed. Some have recommended the Cold Water Cure ; 
others, an Earthquake; and one or two bold persons have hinted at its 
being presented afree gift (ifsuch a donation can be called a gift) to 
Joinville, or Louis Philippe, or its being sold for what it would fetch, to 
the Emperor of Russia. None of these plans, however, have been tried, 
or at all events have succeeded. The place is as incurable asever. O! 
that a second St. Patrick would rise and drive all the vermin out of the 
country! Ireland is not only England’s difficulty, but also her own. 
Herserpents and snakes in the grass make it impossible for any one who 
is not fond of continual hissing and stinging to live in sucha place. 

Now we propose, for the benefit of Ireland, that a plan of emigration 
be tried on the most extensive scale. If some of the inhabitants could 
only be removed, we are surethe country would flourish. Conciliation 
Hall might beshipped to Botany Bay, and Young Ireland be exported in 
a body to the Hotel de Ville. Premiums should be offered to every Agi- 
tator, corresponding with the amount of mischief he is likely to do, to 
induce the race of Meaghers and Mitchells to prove their real love to 
Ireland by leaving it. 








We hope Government will appreciate our hiut by instantly starting a 
General Irish Emigration Society. Ireland looks upon England as her 
naturalenemy. We beg to say she isno one’s enemy but her own. 
Tbe sooner that enmity is buried, the better for her, and the pleasanter, 
for us. 


Reasons ror RetiremMent.—Many reasons are assigned for the ob- 
stinate refusal of the Comte de Neuilly to appear in public. 
bability is, that Louis Philippe keeps close until his whiskers are grown. 

Sincutar Ustty in two Kinos.—Charies the Tenth, when he enter- 
ed France, is said to have exclaimed, ~ Ii n'y a qu'un Frangais de plus !" 
Louis Philippe might exclaim with almost as much truth, “ There is 





in consequence fetched away. {In December last, some theatrical repre 
sentations were again in contemplation at the palace, and again the sce- | 
nery of Fernand Cortez was sent to the artists, who had just taken up 
their brushes to effect the wished-for renovation, when the death of Ma. 
dame Adelaide caused their work to be withdrawn from them. On 
Tuesday morning, Messrs. Cambon aud Thierry, seeing the same scenery 
brought into their studio, inquired what they had to do to it?’ They 
were told it required touching up. ‘It will not be possible,” replied 
the artists, “ the appearance of this scenery has always been the fore- 
runner of some great event. Jn a week it will be fetched away again 
from some cause or other.” They were not mistaken. That very even- 
ing the revolation broke out, and since then the managers of the opera 
have sent to tetch back the scenery. 

A countryman of ours, M. Dardoize, is to become the lessee of the 
theatre now building in the Pera, at Constantinople, whither he will re- 
pair next winter, with an operatic troupe. A theatre built by an English 
architect (Mr. Smith), in the Turkish capital, with a French manager, 
and Italian singers—-this indeed is fraternity and civilization, and may al) 
success attend the undertakings' I send you the descriptiou of this 
cosmopolitan theatre, as it was given me by one oi the parties concerned. 
The pit is forty-eight feet wide, by forty-six deep; the stage is fiity feet 
in depth, by seventy-five in bread\h; the height from the floor of the pit 
to the ceiling is forty-five feet; the boxes are seventy-five in number, 
and form three tiers, surmounted by a gallery. The Sultan’s box is in 
the centre, and opens into a sitting-room, which is to be sumptuously 
decorated. The boxes, which are separated from each other by slight 
iron fluted pilasters, are so constructed that from each a fall view may be 
obtained of the stage. The ceiling is to be decorated with medallions, 
containing the portraits of celebrated composers, and garlands, from 
which will hang musical instruments. The ornaments round the house 
are to be of papier-macha, white and gold, from the mauufactory of Messrs. 
Bieleford, of London. ‘The boxes are to be lined with crimson damask, 
and the stage curtain is to be painted in imitation of velvet of the same 
colour. The proscenium, thirty-five feet wide is furmed by two pilasters, 
supporting an arch, The greatest attention has been paid to acoustical 
effect. At the top of the building is a painting gallery, sixty feet long by 
thirty wide. The facade is in the Roman style, with three orders of 
| acaampt pa the Roman, Corinthian, and Tuscan. For my part, I should 

ave much preferred the adoption of Moorish architecture, which is so 
beautiful in a fine climaie. To the right, on entering, will be a billiard- 
room, to the left a cafe, aud on the first floor will be the saloons. 

Lought to have mentioned last week that Rachel made her appearance 
not only as a tragedian, but as a singer, and gave the Marseillaise with in- 
tense and most dramatic expression, as [ am told, for, unfurtunately, 1 had 
left for a literary soiree before this took place. 

Baronng Cornevt ve B, 


P.S. There is an aristocracy that neither Revolutions nor Provisional Gov- 
ernments can over throw—the aristocracy of dress, Therefore let our 
pelies take comiort. Though their names be shorn of their fair proportions, 
they may give evidence of the grande dame far better by their manners and 
toilet, than by the Stentorian voice of the lacquey who used to announce 
their titles, he Duchess de . whom Navure’s decrees far More than 
her high birth, have fashioned for a lady of qualuy, and whom | metat a 
party with atri-coloured nosegay in her hand, said to me—' Now, at 
feast, each woman will take her degree in our salons according to her in- 
trinsic merit.” The fair philosopher, whoknew very well that she had 
nothing to lose by this new order of things, was elegantly dressed, in a 
rich grey silk, trimmed with three black lace flounees. A black velvet bow 
was placed in front, on each side of the second flounce. The derthe was o 
black lace, with likewise a velvet bow, and her blond hair was ornamented 
With flowers and leaves ot black velvet. Another dress that pleased me 
was of light blue satin, trimmed with tulle puffs, studded with brown and 
Orange-coloured flowers, which flowers were repeated in the head-dress. 
Wreaths of flowers, and sprigs, placed at the side or quite at the back of the 
head, arein great favour. Cacti and talips, neither of which seems at first 
sight amenable to the purposes of dress, are much employed, and I have 
seen the latter appear to great advantage iu the hair; but it ought never to 
be mixed with any other kind of flower, Yellow ond red striped t ulips 
are generally preferred. Boots are now quite discarded for full dress’ and 
open- work stockings have resumed theirformer vogue, 
——— 

It is not perhaps generally known that the tri-colour flag, as now hoisted 
at sea on the French packets, is not arranged as formerly, blue white, and 
red, but is changed far blue, red, white; on coming into harbour, the old 
one replaces it, asif the new One was not recognised by our G 
ment, 
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nothing changed 1n France—there is only a Freuchman the less !"’ 

Cuance rora Sovereign.—The French have changed their sovereign, 
and allthey have got for it as yet has been the -uspension of cash pay- 
mepts. Never did a sovereign fetch so little on ’Change. 


Q. E. D.—The nutmeg is ceriainly the strongest proof of the mathe- 
matical axiom, that * the less is always contained in the grater. 


PAiscellancous. 


Tue Ex-Royal Famity or France —The ex-King and Queen of the 
French remain in retirement at Claremont, surrounded by the members of 
their family. During the past week, the ex-King has received visits from 
many of his personal friends, including several members of the British aris- 
tocracy. M. Guizot has been to Claremont more than once since his arri- 
val in this country. The Dukede Montebelioand M. Dachatel have also 
paid visits to their late Royal master in his retirement. 

Both the ex-King and Queenare said to be in good health. The change 
in the fortunes of the Royal pair appears to affect them less (as far as may 
be gathered from outward appearance) than might have been expected. The 
ex-King takes occasional airings in a private carriage in the vicinity of his 
retreat, and is everywhere received with the most marked respect by the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood. This remark alsoapplies to the youn. 
ger branches of tie illustrious exile family the Duke de Nemours and Duke 
de Montpensier, both«f whom frequently walk in the vicinity of Clare- 
mont. Two officers of the A division of police are stationed at Ciaremont, 
fur the protection of the Royal exiles ; but their office is quite a sinscure, 
few strangers being seen in the locality. The Countess Granville paid a 
visit tothe ex- King and Queen on Saturday, and the Austrian Ambassador 
has been among the distinguished personages who visited the ex-Mon- 
arch. 

The Count and Countess Jarnac were also at Claremont several hours on 
Sunday. 

The ex-Royal Family attended divine service on Sunday at the Catholic 
Chapel, Weybridge. 

Tse Cuaartist “ Demonstration.”—Never was taste for the burlesque 
better exhibited then by the leaders of the Chartist * exhibition,” on Mon- 
day, at Kennington Common. The roar of the “ great guns” all ended in 
smoke : and patriotism gave away to self-indulgence in all that was vi- 
cious. Physical force succeeded moral power ; and the brave gentlemen, 
alter being surfeited with the ridiculous effusions of the conceited heads >t 
the ‘“* moflocracy,” turned their hands, for want of something better '« Jo, 
to the plunder of a fewshops. One poor old woman—a shopkeeper in the 
* general line’—had her premises ransacked, and a hundred eggs smashed 
by these gallant buccaneers, all becausethey wanted to throw off the “ yoke”’ 
under which they ingloriously live. A pawnbroker was filched of abou 
10002. worth of property, by a gang of these imposters of the Temperance 
pledge ;” and a bootmaker’s shop was rapidly relieved of numerous boots 
and shoes by the barefooted canaille ; although we confess to the opinion, 
that they stood more in need of a‘‘ lJeathering” from the police. Indeed, 
ihe souls of the motley mob were anything but magnanimous, as their at- 
tacks with their staves on sundry bakers’ baekets, filled with the “ staff of 
life,” fully demonstrated. To Mr. Charles Cochrane’s credit be it spoken, 
that gentleman was not present at the meeting. He no doubt perceived 
that the ruling passion of the popular assemblage was too dangerous 10 be 
countenanced. 

For the true character of this wonderful meeting, which was to shake a 
throne, we must referthe reader to the Lambeth Police reports. The ma- 
gistrates will, doubiless, give many of the patriotic ringleaders a substan- 
‘dal and appropriate certificate, 

ExrraorpinaRy Fact.—A gentleman, named Dutton, aged 80, of the 
Brynne, near Wrexham. Flintshire, was listening in bed to his clock strik- 
ing the hour of twelve at midnight, when to his surprise, the last six 
strokes sounded much louder than the former. The old gentleman natur- 
ally supposed that a door had been opened ; upon hearkening, he heard the 
jingling of keys, and to his astonishment he was but too fully convinced 
that an intrudege had entered his bedroom, and was about to take the con- 
tents of his bureau, He immediately jumped out of bed, and clasped an 
individual having on a fustian coat—he held him tightly, and called lusti- 
ly for assistance. The thief carried the fearless old gentleman through 
two rooms, when his son-in-law and wife arrived, who succeeded in cap- 
turing the Lurglar, who isnow safely lodged for trial in the county gaol, It 
appears the scoundrel had only been dismissed from the service about three 
weeks.— Kentish Gazette. 

Letters received by Lady Brougham, on Saturdey, from Cannes, staie 
that Lord Brougham was recovering from his 1 event severe illness. 
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LBION PICTURES. ‘The splendid engravings of Queen Victoria, Prince Albert 

&c., published at the Albion Office, are FRAMED by the subscribers in Gilt, Black’ 

Walnut or Rose wood in every variety of style, and of the best workmanship. Specimens 

of frames may be seenat the Al vion Office, or at the store of the subscribers, 

PIER GLASSES of the largest dimensions, in every variety of plain, gilt, or the 

most elaborate style of ornamental framing ow hand and made to order. 

Constantly on hand an extensive assortment of Looking Glassesand frames of every 

description and size at the lowest prices. HUDSON & SMITH, 
ap13m 119 Falton street, between Nassau and William streets, 
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OODYEAR’S PATENT INSOLUBLE RUBBER FABRICKS.—The attention 
of purchasers is calied to the New Stock of Lidia Rabber Goods, embracing as great 
a variety as canbe found in the city, among which are the following :— 
Carriage Cloths Firemen’s Coats 
Hospital do Seamen’s do 
Fire Buckets Capes and Sou’ West 
Capes with Sleeves Lite Preservers. 
Gloves and Mitiens Horse Covers 
Steam Packing Camp Blankets 
Machine Belting, &c., kc. 
_ Every variety of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s OVER SHOES of the most superior qua. 
lity. Also, everydescription of Goods for the ARMY & NAVY. Wholesale and Retail, 
JKS 
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Agent for the Manufacturers, 22 John Street, 
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ROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES, 


IMP 
| OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.-—It is now universally 


admitted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvan. 


| ism or Magnetism, is in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that Disease in 


many of its most painful forms is entirely owleg to the absence of this Galvanic or 

roportions. If then we can readily supply this won. 
drous power, when it 1s thus deficient, we can ee combat Disease ; and thig 
has been fully and perfectiy attained by the present beautiful and scientific ins rument, 

MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an important improve. 
ment over all other forms of manufactere, and has been adopted by the Medical Pro. 
tession generally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machine 
in use. It is exceedingly simple in construction ; and, therefore, not liable to get out 
of order, as is the case with all other instruments. It admits of the most perfect cop. 

I power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sutf. 
cient for the strongest adult, at the pleasure of theeperator. The Magnetic influence 
is imparted ina continuous manner and with no unpleasant sensation to the most deli 
r= patient. It requires no assistant in its use, andisin every respect entirely harm 

ess. 

MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with PosiTIVE AND PERMANEN? 
suCCESS in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the » Joints or 
limbs ; Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epi. 
lepsy, Dyspepsia, Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the 
Joints, Lumbago, Neuralgia, Nervous Tremors, General Debility, Deficiency of Ner. 
vous and Physical Energy, and all Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, 

Machine is confidently recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrotula, 
Dropsy, Erysipe:as, Deatness, Curvature of the Spine, and all similar complaints, itg 
effects are equally successful. 

fach Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances 
put up in neat rosewood boxes Aapenioony ing sap is anew Manual, containing full 
and simple directions for its use and application in the various diseases in which it is 
recommended. Any person of ordinary intelligence can successfully use this Machire 
as everything regarding it is perfectly simple and intelligible. 

All Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every ee og d should possess one of these 
beauti' ui instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in numerous diseases in which 
ordinary medical treatment is of slight avail. 

Price of the Machines, complete, $10, $12 and $15, accor¢ ing to size and power. They 
can be readily and safely sent to any part of United States, Cunada, the Briuish Pro- 
vinces and West Indies, and each instrument is warranted. 

The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINBS are manufactured and sold whole. 
sale and retail by D. C. MOORHEAD, 142 Broadway, New York. 

N. B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and 
carefully fulfilled janl5 





LIFE ASSURANCE, 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Corchill. London, 
AND 74 WALL STREET, NEW YORK- 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Wie.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“ A Savincs Bang for the Wipow and the OrpHan,” 
LAMIE MURRAY, George, Street. Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court o 
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. Divectorsin London. Secretary —F. FERGUSON CAMROUX 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
NEW YORK. 
Samuel 8. Howland, 
Samuel M. Fox, 
William Van Hook, 
Cc. Edward Habicht, 
Aquilla G, Stout. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, Louis A Godey, 
George R. Graham, William Jones, 
BALTIMORE. 
| Samve) Hoffman. 
Dr. J. H. McCualloh. 

Pamphlets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurance— 
the Society’s prospectus—table of rates— explanations of the various modes of Assurance 
—list of Agents, &c, &c, can be obtained at 74 Wall street, gratis. 

13m J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


Jacob Harvey, Chairman, 
John J. Palmer, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Boorman, 
George Barclay, 





Jonathan Meredith, 








HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS be- 
tween Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at 
Halifax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 





Captains. 
America,...... ecccccccces ---C.H. E. Judkins ! Hibernia .........ccccee. N. Shannor 
Europa...eseeeee $5000600000008 +c ERE BEESON ca ocnccescecccnes W. J.C. Lan 
Niagara ...cccccccccsescyeeevecsrecseeeA, Ryre | Caledonia,.....cccsseeoees ered. Leite 
Canad, .cccc-cccccccocccccccccescee We Dougins | Cambria, 5. .ccc.cccce ccs Wie: Marrison 


These vessels carry a Clear White Light at the Masthead—‘ireen on Starboard 
Bow—Ked on Port Bow. 


Captains 
Cambria......+++++ evccece +.++eW. Harrison....From New York. Saturday, 25th March. 
Caledonia... rccccccscccsccces J. Leitch coe oe, § Boston, Wednesday, Sth April. 
Hibernia...ceseeceeers N.Shannon.... New York, Wednesday, 19th April 
Acadia,.ccoscesceess eevcccroce =) +s Boston, Wednesday, 3rd May. 





America...... .-» C. H. E. Judkins * New York, Wednesday, 10th May, 
From April to November, inclusive, the departures will he weekly (every Saturday) 
from Liverpool to America. The week!y departures from America will commence on 
Srd of May. The sailing day from America after ihe 25th of March will be WED 
NESDAY. 
Passage money $120. 
Passengers will be charged freight on personal luggage when it exceeds half a tom 
measurement, and on specie, (except for personal eapenses.) 
An experienced Surgeon on board. 
All Letters and Ni 's must pass through the Post OFrice. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 


E. CUNARD, Jr. 
—— - 38 Broadway. — 


[ eseen LINE OF PACKETS,—This line of pckets will hereafter be com- 

posed ot the rollowing ships, whicn wilt sa ceed each other in the order in which 
they are named, sailing punctually from New Yor: onthe 8th, and 24th of every month, 
from London onthe 13th, and 28th and Portsmouth on the Ist, 16ih, and of every month 
throughout the year viz :— 


Ships. Masters. Days of a | from New; Days of Sailing from 
York. } Londoa 

Westminster. S.C. Warner May 8, Sep. 8, Jan. 8.|June 28, Uci. 18, Feb. 2 
Northumberland, R.H.Griswold ‘ 24; ** 24 ‘«  24/July 13, Nov. 13, Mar. 13 
Mediator, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8) “ 28, “ 28, 
Victoria, H. R- Hovey oS, 66 96, ** 24)Aug.13, Dee. 13, Aprill$ 
Hendrick Hudson,}. Prat July 8, Nov. 8, Mar. 8} * 28, ‘ 28, ° 2B 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker 24,  ‘*24, + 24/Sept. 18, Jan 13, May 18 
Ame. Eagle J.M.Chadwick Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April 8} * 28, * 28, 28 
Devonshire,new, E. E. Morgan) ** 24, ‘* 24, « ss es 13, Feb 13, Junel$ 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced nave 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, foreach adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any 
letters.parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless rogeiey Bills of Lading are signed there 
for, Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-sreet, N.Y. 

march4 and to BARING, BROTHERS 


& CO., London. 


———=€ 





EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—The Proprietors of the several 

Lines of Packets between New York and ©.) verpool have arranged for their sailing, 
from each port on the Ist, 6th, Ith, 16th, 2Ist, and 26th of every month; the ships 
suc, eed each other in the following order, viz— 


Ships. Captains. Fren New York. From Liverpool. 

New World Knight July 6 Nov6, Mar6 | Aug 21, Dec 2!. Apr 2l 
Jobn R Skiddy Luce ll ll ll 26 26 26. 
Fidelia Yeaton 16 16 16; Septi Jan 1 Mayl. 
Hottinguer Buisley 21 21 21 6 6 4 
Roscius Moore 26 26 26 11 Ik ’ 
Isaac Wright Bailey Augl Decl Apr 1 16 16 3 
QAberws | tole a p a 4 = \e 
West Point en 

Yorkshire Furber 16 16 16 | Oct ‘ Feb} June Ny 
Liverpool Blethen 21 21 21 n s 1 
Siddons Cobb 26 26 16 ia 16. 
Columbia Cropper Sept1 Jan 1 May 1| 6 a6 Hy 
Patrick Henry Delano 6 6 A 38 3s 6. 
Waterloo Allen 11 11 | i M Joly 1 
New York Bryer 16 16 16 Nov ; ar 2 u yh 
Queenofthe W. Hallett 21 21 4 | n 4 IL 
Sheridan Cornish p 1 | 16 is 6 
Montezuma Lowber Octl1 Febi June | a & by 
Henry ony Bye. A i" 1 96 36 38. 

i i ; mi 

ae” Peabody 16 16 a Dec ; Apr 3 Aug l 
Constitution Britton HH = HH n a i. 
Oxford” Goodmanson Novl ‘Mar 1 July 1 16 16 16 


clas, and are commanded by men of character and. 
jations are all thas can be desired in point of com 
furnished with ory description of stores of whe 
f sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Liverpool..... . $100. 
New York...cecsesesecesssdy ade 
Montezuma, I Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia. Came 
an GOODHUE & CO,or C! H. MARSHALL, N.¥ 
BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool. 
Waterloo, Richard Alsop, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
‘ a: & J. yo of Co, Liverpod.. - 
i rick Henr shburton. Henry Clay, and New World, 
Agents for ships Pat ¥) GRINELL. MINTURN & Co N.Y 
CHAPMAN, oe & Co Liverpool. 
ips Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
Agents tec oye K. K. COLLINS, New York, 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co, Liveprool. 
Liverpool, Hottingver, and Constitution. 
WOODHULL & MINTURN, New York. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & Co New Yor 


These ships are all of the largest 
experience. Their cabin accommoc 
fort and convenience, and they are 
bestkind. Punctuality in the days 0 

Price of passage > 
td 





Agents for the ships Oxtord 
bridge, and New York 


Agents for ships West Point, 


Agents for ships Queen of the West, 
jul 81 
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Kniperial Parliament. 


INCOME-TAX IN IRELAND. 
House of Commons, March 19th. 


Sir B. HALL then moved, that towards raising the supply granted to 
Her Majesty the income-tax be extended to Ireland. His proposi- 
tion, be said, was so fair and equitable that it had been maintaiped by 
Sir B. Peel in 1833, and subsequently in 1842, when that great financier 
adwitted that if the income-tax were to he made permanent in Great 
Britain its extension to Ireland would be advisable. Now, the income- 
tax was likely to be made permanent in Great Britain, and therefore, ac- 
cording t+ Sir R. Peel, the time for ite extension to Ireland has already 
arrived. He then turned to the Whig section of the house, aud showed 
that the leaders of the Whig party had more than once expressed similar 
sentiments. Afier mentioning that the people of Eaglaad had had no re- 
mission of taxation last year on account of the distress which then pre- 
qailed in Ireland, and stating the amount of money which had been reised 
by the people of England aad had been voted by the British Parliament 
to relieve that distress, he proceeded to notice the strange way in which 
our liberality had been treated by the leaders of a large par‘y in Ireland. 
Mr. J. O'Connell, in one of his multifarious narangues, had spoken of 
“the tyrannous avarice of England,” and of “ our heartless mockeries of 
Irish sufferings.” Now, after all that we had done for the relief of Ire- 
land it was too bad that we should thus be assailed with censure aud 
abuse in places where we could not meet and refute such insane accusa- 
tions. We did not want either gratitude or thanke, for we had only per- 
formed our duty towards Ireland; but if we were to be censured and 
abused, let us be abused and censured here, in order that we might repel 
with scorn ond indignation the unworthy attacks ts which we were ex- 
posed. He then called attention to the two divisions which had already 
taken place upon the income-tax, for the parpose of showing that the 
Irish members had been extremely active in fastening this tax upon the 
shoulders of the people of Euglaud. On the last division 67 Irish mem- 
bers voted for the continuance of the income-tax in Great Britain for 
three years, and only nine had voted fur its continuance for one year. 
Now, he had always voted for the extension of equal laws and privi'eges 
to Ireland; and as the Irish members were so much in favour of the pro- 
ject for imposing an income-tax on Great Britain, they must not be sur- 
prised if he were equally strenavus in his efforts to impose that tax upon 
Ireland also. Sir Benjamin quoted statistical figures to show that Ireland 
can plead no special burden on the score of its poor; that the rates paid 
in Ireland are not so high as they bave been; that Ireland is specially 
exempted from taxes which England pays, to the amount of £12,000,000 
annually. 

Sir rd W. BARRON commenced his observations in opposition to this 
motion by calling names, and by attaching to the hon. baronet who pro- 
posed it the sobriquet of * Conciliation Hai/.” Considering the excited 
state of the Lrish population, and of Europe and the civilized world gener- 
ally, and considering also that the Lrish labourers were starving by mil- 
lions at that moment in Ireland, and that the lrish landlords had not re- 
ceived during the last year one fifih oftheir rents, and were taxed in every 
possible way to relieve the distresses of their tenantry, the present was 
Not the time to visit Ireland with atax which was not imposed upon it 
during any period of the last war. It was on the 17th of March, too, St. 
Patrick’s day, that tnis boon was offered to Ireland ; and that, too, alter 
inteiligence had arrived from France that very morning, that the Irish 
in Paris bad assembled in the Place de la Concorde, and had marched 
thence to the Hotel de Ville to join the French Republic. It was most 
injudicious at this moment to moot such a question; and Sir B. Hall in 
mooting it was doing more mischief in Ireland than could be effected b 
the speech of the vilest incendiary in that country. He was fortified in 
his opinion of theimpolicy of imposing an income-tax upon Ireland, aot 
only by the opinions of Mr. Leslie Foster, Sir R. Peel, and the other au- 
thorities in that house, but aiso by the reports of three committees which 
had satin the years 1815, ’16, and ’17, on the consolidation of the Exche- 
quers of the two countries. In the last six mouths the Poor Law has add- 
ed an enormous amount to the taxation of Ireland. The landowners of 
Ireland were almost sinking under it; and yet Sir B. Hall would now 
heap upon the camel's back an additional burden. He believed that the 
Irish people contribuied more to the taxation of the empire, in proportion 
to their resources, than the people of England 

Mr. MOORE regarded this motion as another shot of that guerilla war- 
fare which it was the business and the pleasure of Sir B Hall to wage 

ainst Ireland. The Irish question had come to the rescue of Sir B. 

all at a time to him of critical emergency. Ithad returned him to Par- 
liament for Marylebone, and had furnished him with the one idea with 
which he was perpetually enlightening it. Admitting, as he did, that 
the propositions of Sir B. Hall would place a heavy additional burden on 
a sulfering and impoverished people, he still was not of the number of 
those who thought that an incometax was atax altogether unsuited to 
the circumstances of lreland. It was just to the people of England, and 
also to the people of Ireland, that [reland should bear its fair share of 
the national burdens. Whilst the income-taxed shopkeeper of England 
was paying to the relief of the Irish distress, and whilst the Irish farmer 
was contributiag from his wasted means to the same object, aad whilst 
so maay men ot 10 or 20 times their income were sneaking out of all 
contributioas to so laudable a purpose, a species of property-tax was a 
measure of absolute necessity for the restoration of welfare and prosperi- 
ty to Ireland. But whilst he said this he maintaiued that it would be the 
paramount duty of Parliament to apply the resources thus placed at its 
command to the mitigation and removal of the local distresa of Ireland. 

Mr. W. FAGAN pointed out the inconsistency of Sir B. Hall’s conduct 
in resisting the imposition of an income-tax upon England on account 
of its odious and inquisitorial character, and in endeavouring to place 
Sucha tax on the shoulders of the peop’e of Ireland, He had himself 
voted against the imposition of this tax upon the people of England in 
every stage, and he was therefore entitled to vote against the imposition 
of it upon the people of Ireland. He then rambled away from the mo- 

tion into all the topics which are the common staple of a Repeal speech. 

_ Mr. G. A. Hamilton admitted that if the circumstances of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland were equal, the application of taxation to them should 
be equal too, but conteuded that the circumstances of the two countries 
were so disproportionate as not to allow the application of the same 
taxation to both. 

Mr. NAPIER also voted against the proposition of Sir B. Hall, being 
fully convinced of the truth of Mr. Hamilton’s position that the differ. 
ence in the circumstances of the two countries justified a difference in 
their legisiation. The income-tax had been imposed upon England as 
supplemental to the free trade system, from which England was expect- 
ed to derive great benefit. But the free trade system had been injurious 
tolreland, which was a purely agricultural country ; and therefore the 
income-tax ought not to be imposed upon Ireland, which had already 
suffered sufficiently under that supplemeutal system, and under the 
dread fnl visitation of famine and disease. 

Colenel CONOLLY said, that a more inauspicious season than the pres- 
ent could not have been selected for proposing the imposition of an in- 
come-tax upon [reland. Visited as that country had been within the last 
18 months by a greater loss of life than any other country had ever suffer- 
ed, it was quite incapable of bearing such a burden as Sir B. Hall now 
Proposed tv place upon it. 

Sir J, TYRRELL contended that it was the duty of the house to sup- 

Ort the resolution of Sir B. Hall, and lamented that some member of 

er Majesty’s Government had notriseu to explainthe course which it 

Was going to take upon it. On a former occasion, when a similar propo- 

sition was made, it was stated that there was no machinery for collect- 

ing the income tax in Ireland, and that the expense of collecting it would 
be £0 great and would swallow up so much of its proceeds, that it would 
© inexpedient to impose it. Now, that machinery had been supplied 
siuce that time by the machinery of the new Poor Law, and the tax 
Could be easily collected if the house should deem it necessary. The 
ent of the Irish membere in opposing this tax was most extra- 
inary. ; 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER resisted the motion as in- 
expedient and impolitic, It had never been held that it was necessary 
to impose identical taxes on England and Ireland ; it might be just that 
such taxes should be imposed, but practical inconvenience often ensued 
from adopting the principle of justice in taxation as between two coun- 
tries. When we had abstained from imposing this tax upon Ireland for 
- or five years during which it was reasonably prosperous, it would 
oa & cruel thing to impose it on Ireland when she was suffering under se- 

ere and calamitous effliction. He admitted that the property of Ireland 
i to maintain the poverty of Ireland; but the house ought to recol- 

€ct that of late years a tax bad been imposed on Ireland or that very 
Purpose, and that it amounted at present to £2,000,000 a year. 

















INTELLIGENCE. _ 








Colonel MURE advocated the propriety of placing England and Ire- ] 
and upon a situation of equality both as to constitutional privileges and 
as to fiscal taxation. He was couvinced that all exemptions were as in- 
jarious to those to whom they were accorded as they were unjust to 
those on whem they threw a greater burden. He could not, on account 
of the agricultural distress and suffering now prevailing in Ireland, con- 
sent to withhold from [reland the imposition of the income tax, for he 
knew that last year the same distress which existed in Ireland had ex- 
tended to the Highlands, and that in those districts the income-tax had 
been rigidly exacted. 


Mr. ROCHE observed, that the same reasons which had induced him to 
speak and vote in the Irish Council and in that house against the imposi- 
ion of an income-tax upon the people of England now indueed him to give 
his most strenuous opposition to the motion of Sir B. Hall to impose it 
upon Ireland. Sir B. Hall, by the speech which he had made that evening, 
would create more disaffection in Jreland than all the eloquence of Mr. 
Meagher and all the argumentations of Mr. Dillen, He endeavoured to 
explain away the phraseology which he employed on a former evening, and 
which had called forth so severe a rebuke from Lord J. Rosselli, oad then 
proceeded to argue that Sir B. Hall had failed to show that Ireland—whose 
landed proprietois had two different churches to support—could bear this 
tax, 

Mr. WAKLEY observed, that although he had voted against this propo. 
sition in 1845 he should vote for it in 1848 ; and the reason for the change 
in his vo'e was that tax was then said tobe only temporary, but was now 
declared to be permanent. He could not go before his constituents as an 
honest representative if he did not vote agamsta measure which was intend- 
ed to relieve the Landlords of Ireland trom a burden which they ought to 
bear. The Irish members had placed a blister on the shoulders of 
the people of England. Heasa doctor would place a similar blister on 
theirs, and the more it smarted the better it wouid be fortheir constitution. 
He concluded by reading some extracts from the speeches made in 1845 by 
Colonel Conolly and the Chancellor of the Exchequer in favour of this 
very resolution which they were now opposing. 

Colonel CONOLLY andthe Chancellor of the Exchequer successively 
rose in some perturbation to complain of the unfairness of Mr. Wakley’s 
quotations. 

_ Mr. W AKLEY persisted that he had read the quotations without altera- 
tion, and had not garbled them by reading part of cne sentence and omit- 
ting the remainder, as was charged against him. 

Mr. MONSELL opposed the resolution, and contended that it was the 

interest of England not to depress but to raise the condition of Ireland. 
Nothing would depress [reland more than the imposition of the income- 
tax, which would besides produce buta very scanty revenue when the cost 
of collection was deducted from it. 
__ Mr. HUME took the same view of this question as Colonel Mure, that 
ifthe income-tax were levied in the Highlands it cught to be levied in Ire- 
land also; for the Highlands had suffered as much from distress last year 
even as Ireland itself. 

After some further discussion, in which Mr. Reynoldsand Sir A. Brooke 
opposed, and Mr. Muntz supported the resolution, the committee di vided, 
when the numbers were, For it 138, Against it 218, Mojority 89. The re- 
solu’*ion was accordingly lost, 


THE EX-ROYAL FAMILY OF FRANCE IN ENGLAND. 
House of Commons, March 21st. 





Mr. F. CHARTERIS wished to ask the noble lord the Foreign Secre- 
tary whether his attention had been drawn toa paragraph which had 
appeared in both the French and English papers calculated to make an 
unfavourable impression on the public mind,—that Lord Normanby had, 
by instructions from the Foreign-office, waited upon M. Lamartine to 
apologize for this country having afforded an asylum to the Royal family 
of France. He felt that it was highly advisable that the noble lord 
should have an opportunily of contradicting a statement which, unless 
contradicted, must be most prejudicial to the houour, dignity, and charac- 
ter of Eogland, whose just pride it had always been to afford an asylum 
to unfortunate exiles from other countries. 

Lord PALMERSTON.—There is no foundation for any statement that 
any communication of the kind to which the hon. gentleman has alluded, 
or of any kind, has taken place between Her Majesty's Government and 
Lord Normanby with regard to the Royal family of France. It is true, 
however, that Lord Normanby did convey in a private letter to me a 
statement that a good deal of misupprehension and jealousy was likely 
to arise on the part of persons in France in regard to the reception which 
might be given in this country, not to the Royal family, but to the Min. 
isters of the late French Government. I, in a private letter, desired Lord 
Normanby, in case any such feeling should be expressed, at once to state 





that the reception given to those persoas was and would be the recep- 
tion which, in this country, is always given to men who, from unfortu- 
nate circumstances, are obliged to seek refuge in England—a reception 
of hospitality suitable to the occasion ; but that he might be sure in our 
dealings withthe French Government Her Majesty’s Ministera would 
act fairly, honourably, and openly, and under no circumstances would 
there be any ground for supposing that we would engage in any intrigue 





hostile to the Government of France. [Mear, hear. ] 


THE DUKE AND DUCHESS DE MONTPEN SiER. 


Lord D. STUART wished to ask a question of the noble Jord at the 
head of Foreign Affairs. It had been reported that some documents had 
come into the possession of the Provisional Government of France im- 
plicating the Dake and Duchess de Montpensier in some most extraor- 
dinary transactions. [‘ Oh, oh ve The contents of that paper had been, 
it was stated, communicated to her Majesty’s Ministers, and that that 
had been the cause of the hasty departure of the Duke and Duchess 
from England. He wished to know whether any communication of the 
kind to which he had referred had been made by the Provisional Gov- 
ernment ; and in the next place, whether this had been the cause, not 
of their having been sent out of this country, but whether their depart- 
ure had taken place with reference to information of that sort ? 

Lord PALMERSTON-—I am very glad the nobie lord has put the 
question, if there has been any doubt on the subject. No such commu. 
nication [cheers] has been made to Her Majesty’s Government from the 
Provigional Governmentof France. I have not heard that any such cor- 
respondence, or correspondence of any kind affecting the Duke and Duch- 
ess de Montpensier, has been found. [ have ne knowledge or belief of 
the kind; but at all events no communication or intimation of that kind 
has been made to Her Majesty’s Government. With regard to the de- 
parture of the Duke and Duchess de Montpensier, it is entirely the re- 
sult of their own choice (cheers); and, so far from being the conse- 
quence of any communication made by us, the house will at once see that 
there must be many reasons why it would have been the desire of Her 
Majesty's Government that they should have stayed here, iustead of going 
away. (Hear, hear.) 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH BRAZIL, 


Lord G. BENTINCK, in pursuance of the notice he had given, begged 
to ask the noble lord whether there was any truth in the statement that 
appeared in the newspapers a few days since to the effect that the ne- 

utiations between Her Majesty’e Government and the Government of 

io Janeiro had been brought to an unfavourable conclasion, and that it 
was the intention of the Brazilian Government still further to raise the 
tariff against this country ? 

Lord PALMERSTON —Up to the period of the last despatch the ac- 
counts I received from Lord Howden contained information exactly of 
the nature my noble friend mentions, namely, that the result of his com- 
munications with the Brazilian Government led him to despair for the 
ee of concluding a commercial treaty or a slave trade treaty. But 

ord Huwden wrote a despatch just as the packet was sailing, which 
led me to think that it was poesible a change of opinion might perhaps 
take place in Brazil. At the same time, I cannot hold out to the house 
any confident expectation that in the present state of Brazil it is likely 
that any commercial treaty can be obtained. The Brazilians appear to 
be averse to any avoidable commercial engagement with European coun- 
tries; they have a sort of notion that Great Britain is so dependent upon 
Brazil for she coinmerce she carries on with that country that we are wil- 
ling to carry on that commerce on almost any terms the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment may propose to us. [‘ Hear,” and a laugh. } 

——— 


IRELAND. 


St. Patrick’s day had been fixed upon as a sort of Ides of March, when 
a demonstration was to be made throughout the whole of Ireland, which 
was “‘ to strike terror into the iron heart of the victor of Waterloo.” We 
rejoice, however, to state that if any seditiously disposed persons really 
imagined and compassed any overt act of treason, their proceediugs eva- 








porated in idle speeches. The overwhelming preparations made by Lord 








Clarendon to crush any monster meeti:g. however numerous or threat 
ening they may be, effectually checked any disposition to violence, and 
many of the ward meetings proved complete failures. It cannot, howev- 
er, be concealed that the excited state of Ireland presents many alarming 
indications. Tho treasonable tone adopted by the ultra repeal papers, in 
which the writers invite and challenge the interposition of the Govern- 
ment, increases, or, as che United Irishman says, “improves” every day. 
Mr. John Mitchell, by his wild ravings, must sooner or later bringdown 
on himself the whole vo of the law. 

He is heaping * coals of fire” upon his own head, whilst urging his 
fellow countrymea to discharge from “ house tops cold vitrol and brick- 
bats upon the heads of the soldiery.”” His own fate seems inevitable ; 
but it will be much to be deplored if he is allowed to goad on hundreds 
of his infatuated, unreflecting fellow countrymen to perpetrate deeds of 
violence which must recoil with ten fold violence on themselves. This 
rival of the fate of Emmett, without his talents and patriotism, addresses 
the Earl of Clarendon as ‘The Right Hon. Her Majesty’s Executioner 
General, and General Butcher of Ireland,” dares his lordship to file ex- 
officios or crimiual informations, and threatens “ to improve upon his 
warlike and treasonable articles, week after week, until they shall ha ve 
produced their effect, the effect not of a street riot, but of a deliberate 
and universal armament, to sweep Ireland clear of British butchers, and 
plant the green flag on Dablin Castle!” Mr. John O’Cvnnell in vain de- 
precates, in -— address to the people of Ireland, the growth of the 
belligerent feeling now evoked in the country ; the * United Irishmen’’ 
only retort upon by classing him amonggt the “ bullies,” “beggars,” and 
“ reptiles.” The Conciliation Hall hes indeed receivedan accession of 
strength in the person of the Earl of Miltown, who, at his inauguration, 
made a very loyal and temperate speech ; but this older section of the 
Repeal party is for ihe present cast into the shade by the outrageous 
sislanee of the Confederation, who have issued vapouring addresses, 
styling themselves the Irish “ Provisional Government.” In this excit- 
a conjunetare all the chief authorities have presented addresses to the 
Executive, declaring their coufidence in the Government, and algo pro- 
testing against the attempts made to induce France to interfere in the 
domestic affairs of the people of Ireland. The Irish Confederation hav- 
ing reso!ved te have a demonstration in the open air, assembled at the 
North-Wall on Monday last, when the elder Mr. Richard O'Gorman took 
the chair. 

W. S. O'Brien, M.P., and Messrs. Meagher, Mitchell, Duffy and O’Gor- 
man figured in the proceedings. Mr. John Mitchell, of the United Irish- 
man, was the first spokesrnan, who extolled the present revolution of France 
usque ad nauseam : the rest ot the speeches, including that of Mr. W. 8. 
O'Brien, who intends, he says, to form anew combination ef the Lish peo- 
ple, were upon the usual exciting tcpics, with little orno novelty. The 
meeting afterwards separated —About one thousand of them, however, 
marched through the city four abreast give a few hisses atthe Castle gates, 
but were so well watched by the police that no breach of the peace took 
place. The Commandant of the forces, Sir E. Blakency, was loudly cheer- 
ed by the mob. ‘Tho decision of the House of Commons against the pro- 
posal for including Ireland within the of eration of the income tax is a fresh 
proof of the desire of that body to lighten the burdens of the sister country, 
perhaps more than even strict justice to the heavily taxed people of Eng- 
land entitles it. 

Since the above was wriiten we learn that the outrageous janguage used 
at Masic Hall, and the seditious libels published in the United Irishman. 
have at length roused the government to take steps to prosecute the parties. 
Warrants are issued against Mr. J. Mitchell, for a seditious libel publish- 
ed in bis paper, and also against Mr. Wm. Smith O’Brien, M. P., and Mr. 
Thomas Meagher, of Waterford, who are charged with uttering seditious 
speeches at the Music Hall in Dablin. Tbe report in the London Clubs 
is, that information having reacbed the government that these parties, 
with others, having been discovered carrying on a clandestine correspon- 
dence with certain parties in France ofa highly dangerous character, any 
further lenity snowa to such misguided men woud have been only mis- 
placed. 

The monster meeting of March 20, in Dublin, disappointed expectation 
both as to magnitude and results. The amplest preparations had been 
made by the Government to suppress riotous proceedings, bat no rivtous 
proceedings occurred ; and the namber actually taking part in the meet- 
ing did not exceed 10,000. Thespeaking, too, was comparatively tame 
and guarded. . 

The avowed objects of the meeting were the adoption of a congratula- 
tory address to the French people, and of one to the Queen, calling upon 
her to command her Ministry to repeal the act of union. 

On the 22d Messrs. O'Brien, Meagher, and Mitchell were summoned 
to appear at the police office and givesecurity for their appearance before 
the Queen’s Kench, cn charges of uttering seditious language. The pro- 
ceeding caused some excitement, but was followed by no overt act. 

The following are specimens of the “ seditioas language’’ uttered by 
the gentlemen ;— 

Mr. Mitchell says to Lord Clarendon— 


“1 will tell you the reason why you do not try to punish my ‘sedi- 
tion’ : It is because you know you would be aefeated ; it is because you 
are conscious that you and peer colleagues, and your red-tape officials, 
are not a government at all, but acrew of conspirators, holding our coun- 
try by force, fraud, corruption and espionage ; and you are afraid to take 
issue with me in your own law courts, simply because you know that 
your law courts areasham, just as your bayonets are a chimera, and that 
it only needs one bold effort to trample on them both.” 

Again—if London upset “ Parliament,” “ constitution,” stocks and 
Jews,” aud even “ Queen,” and had a first class French revolution of 
their own, with terror and guillotine and all that, France would not feel 
bonnd to interfere. 

“ Bat if Ireland rose in insurrection against the Government which 
rules it for England, against the garrison which the English call ‘classes’ 
here, and if England, or any foreign power, landed one man on this our 
island to intimidate or defeat us in the assertion of our natural and nation- 
al right, then the Frencn Republic would believe itself entitled, i. e. 
justified, necessitated, to protect by force of arms that ‘legitimate move- 
ment’ of an oppressed nation for life, for nationality, for greatness.” . .. 
“ We mast utter and maintain the God-sent trath—the decree that is in 
the hearts of us all—hate of England to the death, We must make it 
known, not in the vile cant of ‘moral for e’ speculators— of Parliamentary 
Joseph Adys—who say to us, ‘Send another shilling, and nextsession, 
or next year, or some time, you will hear of something to your advan- 
tage.” 

“ Tt must be sounded otherwise .”’ 

Mr. Meagher of the sword Says, in a letter intended te be read at the 
meeting on St. Patrick’s day— 

“ From this ou, the deepest and blackest line should be drawn between 
the people of Lreland the Ministers of England, their soldiers and 
their lawyers, their bullies aad their beggars. God grant it, that in a few 
months at farthest the Irish sea may flow between them and for ever! Till 
then, and atill forever, 

Vive la Republique !” 

—_——p 


FRANCE. 


M. Ledru Rollin has addressed a circular to the Commissioners of the 
Provisional Government, on their functions and powers, which has given 
rise to much remark and no little apprehension, We select the prinei- 
pal parts of the document :— , 

1. Whatare your Powers 1— They are unlimited. Agents of a reyolu- 
tionary authority, you are revolutionary also. ‘The victory of the people 
has imposed on you the duty of getting your work proclaimed and con- 
solidated. For the accomplishment of that task, you are invested with 
ite sovereignty ; you take orders only from your conscience ; you are to 
act as circumstances may demand for the public safety. Thanks to our 
state of public morals, that mission is not a very terrible one. Hitherto 
you have not had to break down any serious resistance, and you have been 
able to remain calm in 72° force. You must not, however, deceive 
yourself as to the state of the country. Republican sentiments ought to 
be strongly forwarded thee ; and for that purpose all pulitical functions 
must be allotted to men sure and of Republican principles. Everywhere 
the Prefecis and Sub-Prefects ought to be changed. 1n some localities 
their continuance in office is demanded; it is your duty to make the pop- 
ulation perceive that those persons who served a power each act of which 
was @ corruption cannot be preserved. The nomination of Sub-Com- 
missioners to replace those functionaries belongs to you; and you cam 
refer to me whenever you feel any hesitation. Choose in preference 
men belonging to the chief town. You are not to take them in the ar- 
rondissement itself, unless you kuow them to be perfectly free from all 
spirit of coterie. Do not set young men aside, as ardour and generosity 
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are the privilege of that age, and the Republic has need of those fine 


. So also Mayors and Deputies must be displaced, and Monicipal Coun- 
cils must give away to Provisional Municipalities nominated by the Com- 
missioners, wherever hostility is manifested. 

2. Your relations with the officers in command of the troops. You are 
exercising the powers of the executive authority ; so that the armed 
force is under yourorders. You can call it out, and pat it in movement : 
you can even, in grave cases, suspend a commanding officer, referring the 
the case immediately to me. Bat you ought to show the greatest caution 
in this part of your functions. All that on your part might offend the 
just susceptibilities ofthe officers or soldiers would be an inexcusable fault. 

With regard to the army, the cicular adds :— 

It is of the people, as we are ; and itis the first barrier that would be 
opposed to an invasion. Itis about to enter for the first time on the pos- 
session of its political rights. Therefore honour it, and do what you can 
to obtain the good wishes of those who command it. Do not forget that 
your powers do not extend to the regulations of discipline : they may be 
summed up in these two words—to make use of military force, and to 
gain it over by marks of esteem and cordiality. 

3. Your relations with the law functionaries. You will demaod from 
the law officers a devoted co-operation ; and wherever you do not find it 
you will inform me. * * * As to the officers who are immoveable, you 
will keep a close eye on them; and, if any of the members should exhibit 
public marks of hostility, you may use the right of suspeoding, which 
your sovereign authority confers on you. \ : 

The national guard forms the subject of section 4 ; but it has also been 
dealt with in separate instructions. . i 

5. The elections are your great work ; they will prove the salvation 
of the country. It is on the composition of the Assembly that oar destin- 
ies depend. It must be animated by a revolutionary spirit; if not, we 
shall go on to civil war andanarchy. On this subject, put yourselves on 
your guard against the intrigues of doubled-faced men, who, after havin 
served royalty, called themselves servants of the people. Those will 
deceive you, and you must refuse them your support. Let your mot d 
ordre be “ New Men,” and as much 93 possible from the ranks of the 
people. The working classes, who form the living strength of the nation, 
should choose from amongst them men recommended by their intelligence 
their morality, and their devotedness: united to the elite of thinking 
men, they will bring furce into the discussion of all great questions which 
will be agitated under the authority of their practical experience. They 
will continue the revolution, and they wil! limit it within the bounde of 

ibility and reason. Without them, it will be led away in vain Utopian 
ideas, when it will be stifled under the efforts of retrograde faction. En 
lighten the electors, and repeat to them incessantly thet the reign of the 
men of the monarchy is finished. You comprehend bow greatis your 
task. The education of the country isnot complete ; it is for yoa to guide 
it. Cause onall points of your department the meeting of electoral com- 
mittees; examine closely the qualifications of the candidates, and sto 
at those only wko appear to present the strongest guarantees of republi- 
can opinion and the greatest chance of success. No compromises, no 
saline. Let the day of the election be the triumph of the revo- 
lution. 

This document having created general disgust and dissatisfaction, a de- 
putation from the Republican Club waited on the government to remonstrate 
against its contents. M. Lamartine, in his reply, condemned the manifesto, 
ard promised to issue a proclamation on the subject. From this new pro- 
clamation we extract a few sentences, which will serve to show its general 
tenor :— 

The people have repressed anarchy from the commencement. The peo- 
ple themselves broke to pieces the weapons oftheir justanger. They burn- 
ed the scatfuld. They proclaimed the abolition of the penalty ofdeath agains 
their enemies. They respected property. They have, in a word, made 
the name of the people synonymous with courage, clemency, and 
virtue. 

We have but one word of instruction to give you. Be inspired by, and 
imitate, the people! Think, feel, vote, and act like them. The Provisional 
Government will not ‘‘ enter the slough of royalty,” and imitate usurping 
governments by corrupting the electors. One of its duties will be to shed 
upon electoral operations that light which enlightens consciences without 
forcing them. It confines itself to neutralising the hostile inflaence of the 
late administration, which has perverted and changed the nature of elections. 
it does not disturb itself with reepect to ancient parties, which have lived a 
century inthree days. Necessity is a great master. Reflection is on our 
side. Everybody will be republican through conviction, 

Let us not lose an opportunity unique in history. 

A few days moreof magnanimity, devotedness, and patience, and the 
national assembly shall receive the infant Republic from our hands. From 
that day all shall be secure! When the nation shall have grasped the Re- 
public with the hands of its representa tives, the Republic wil be strong 
and great like the nation, holy like the idea of the people, imperishable 
likethe country. 

The document bears the signature of all the members of the Govern- 
ment. 

Se 
[The following gratifying accounts are from Vienna and Berlin, and are 


down to the latest dates. ] 
AUSTRIA. 


COMPLETE RESTORATION OF TRANQUILLITY 
Vienna, March 16. 
Epict or THE Emperor. . 

“ We, Ferdinand I., by the grace of God Emperor of Austria, &c., have 
now adopted such measures as we considered requisite to meet the 
wishes of our faithful people. ‘ oe 

‘« Freedom of the press is accorded by our declaration for the abolition 
of the censorship in all states where it prevails. ‘ : 

“A National Guard, founded upon the basis of property and intelligence, 
is already acting with snag ky | yay 6 ; 

“The requisite measures have been taken for convoking the delegates 
of all the provincial states, and the central congregations of the Lombar- 
do-Venetian kingdom, inthe shortest period possible, with an increased 
representation ofthe burgher state, and in reference to the existing pro- 
vincial constitutions for the furtherance of the constitution of the country 
determined upon by us. o7* . | 

“ After this we confidently expect that the public mind will be quiet- 
ed, that the students will resume their regular courses, that trade and 
peaceful commerce will again revive. ; tam : 

“ These hopes are the more surely founded from the conviction which 
we ourselves experienced this day, when in the midst ot you, that the 
fidelity and loyalty which for hundreds of years you have invariably man- 
ifested to our forefathers, and have also manifested to us on every suita- 
ble occasion, still reign in your breasts. : 

“ Given in our Imperial capital and residentiary city of Vienna, on the 
15th of March, 1348, and the 14th of our reign. 

“FERDINAND, 
CARL Count VON INZAGHLI, Lord High Chancellor ; 
FRANZ Baron VON PILLERSDORFF, Count Chancellor ; 
JOSEPH Baron VON WEINGARLEN, High Chancellor.” 


The Wiener Zeitung says, in reference to this article :— 

“ After the extreme excitement of the last few days—after the constant 
alternatian of hope and fear—of joy and apprehension—no one will ex- 
pect usto give a well-written political article. 

“ We content ourselves with inserting the foregoing Royal patent, the 
long-wished-for result of many years, the conclusion of a series of ordi- 
nances which closes the numerous edicts which have quickly succeed- 
ed each other in the course of the day. “ : 

“His Majesty has been received with every demonstration of joy 
by his faithful people- to-day. nae 

“ At four o'clock in the afternoon, immediately after the publication of 
the proclamation of the constitution, numerous deputations of all classes 
repaired to the high-minded Emperor, to express the deep and heartfelt 
thanks of the whole population. 


PRUSSIA. 
Berlin, March 20. 


At one o'clock to day the Polish prisoners were all set at liberty. They 
immediately repaired in triumphal procession to the King’s palace, the 
people, b whom they were accompanied, exhibiting the utmost enthu- 
siasm at this manifestation of Roya clemency. His Majesty eppeared 
on the balcony, and was loudly cheered, M. Mieroslawski was in a car- 
riage, the horses of which were taken off by the people, who supplied 
their places, uttering loud exclamations, 

ROYAL AMNESTY, 
Berlin, March 21. 

“have already announced yesterday that I have cordially forgiven 
and forgutten everything. In order that no doubt may remain that I in- 
clude ail my subjects in the act of forgiveness, and because I earnestly 


desire that the approaching eventfal future of our fatherland may not be | 


saddened by any painful retrospect, I hereby announce full pardon to all 





who have been aceused or condemned for political offences or for mis- 
demeanours committed through the press. 

“ Minister of Justice Unden is charged with the immediate execution 
of the amnesty. 
“ Berlin, March 20, 1848. “ FREDERICK WILLIAM.” 


“ All tribunals and the procurator general of the Royal Court of Appeal 
at Cologne are charged with the speedy execution of the above Royal 
amnesty, and in conformity, there will be set at liberty all persons who 
are under arrest, unless they are at the same time in custody for other 
transgressions or crimes. ** Minister of Justice UHDEN.”’ 

** Berlin, March, 20, 1848. 


“I have likewise this day a'‘lowed the petitions for pardon sent in by 
our Ministers of Justice, Von Savigny and Uhden, and also by our minis- 
ter, Count Von Stolberg, prior to the amnesty of the 19:h inst. I have 
appointed Dr. Bornemann Minister of Justice, and summoned M. Cam- 

hausen, president of the Chamber of Commerce, to give me henceforth 
bis valuable aid as minister also. 

“ The functions of the ex-ministers will be discharged by them until 
their successors shall have been definitively appointed. 

“ FREDERICK WILLIAM.” 

** Berlin, March 20, 1848.” 

The Royal amnesty for political and press offences is circulated by 
> and is everywhere received with the greatest demonstrations 
of joy. 

er evening the following proclamation was issued :— 

“ His Mujesty the King, in contormity with the wish of the inhabitants 
of Berlia, has been pleased to grant the arming of the burghers; and the 
ae provisional arrangements have been adopted by the under- 
signed :— 

e Sect. 1. That a burgher guard be organized. 

“Sect. 2. That the burghers and resident foreigners take part in the 


e. 

“ Sect. 3. That the expenses of the equipment b. defrayed by the 
city. 
Sect. 4. The civic guard (sc kutzen gilde) are summoned instanter, 
and a given number of burghers shali be armed forthwith. 

“Sect. 5. All future legal regulations reepecting this organization will 
be issued with all speed in the next few days. 

‘* Berlin, March 19, 1848. 
“VON MIMITOLI, HOLBEIN, GLANE, HAACK, DR. WOENIGER, 

DEVRANNE, KRUG.” 

——Ge = 

Osttvary.—On the 15th inst., Admiral Richard Matson.—Lately, at 
Madeira, Prince Alexander, of Holland.—On the 9h inst., at Brighton, 
Lord George Seymour.—Lately, at London, Sir Richard Hunter.—On 
the 9th inst., at Twickenham, the Dowager Lady Cawdor.—On the 7th 
inst., at Lisbon, the Hon. Hector Loring, commander of H.M.S. Howe. 
—Onthe 9th inst., Major-General Thornburn Woodridge, one of the, 
Peninsular heroes.—On the 3rd inst., in London, Major-General Joha- 
stone Napier,of the Hon, East India Company’s service.—Lately, at 
Tintagel, Cornwall, Sir Edwin Baytun Sandys, Bart. With his death the 
baronetcy becomes extinct —On the 16th inst., at Carrickfergus, the 
Rev. Dr. Paul, for many years Moderator of the Eastern Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church.—Lately, Colonel Cheney, formerly of the Scots Greys 
and Dragoon Guards. He was an old Waterloo officer, and had five 
horses shot under him during the battle. 


ee 
ENGLANDAND HER COLONIES, 


Speech of Mr. L. A. Wilmot, in the House of Assemblies of New Brunswick, 
on the Revenue Bill. 


While considering the subject of taxation, it should be ever borne in 
mind, that legislate as you will here, there was a legislature armed with 
Imperial authority, whose policy must be their policy—not from choice, 
perhaps, but from necessity. Tney may tal here of laying on this tax, and 
of removing that impost ; of encouraging this branch of manufacture, and 
protecting that particular interest; but there was something which lay 
deeper than any measures which they could adopt, in which the social and 
political welfare of these Colonies was involved, Great Britain has given 
to her Colonies in North America repsesentative institutions. She has per- 
mitted them to legislate on all that concerns their own affairs within the 
Colony, and she has lately extended the sphere of their legislative powers 
beyond the limits within which they were formerly confined. She has 
said to the colonial subject, buy where you please, sell where you can, and 
levy what duiies you think proper on foreigners, provided you tax them all 
alike. This was indeed increasing the responsibility of that House to an 
extent which he for one could not contemplate without feeling that they 
were paced ina new, and, in his opinion, a dangerous position. This 
great increase of power had been placed in their hands, while the ability to 
render it subservient tothe general irterests of the Colonies, or to the 
strength of the Empire, was withheld from them. That power depended 
upon a legislature in which Colonists were not heard, on an imperial power 
whose commercial policy was felt for good or for evil from the centre to the 
extremities of the remotest of her wide spread Colonics. As one wholoy- 
ed his country, who revered her institutions beyond those of any other 
country on the face of the earth—who loved his Queen, and was ready to 
rejoice in everything which could add lustre to the Sceptre of his Sover- 
eign, he was bound to proclaim thatthere was danger in this power, unless 
the policy ofthe Empire was changed. What was the present policy of 
Great Britain? 1t was pounds, shillings, and pence policy, urged on by 
the cotton spinners of Manchester, and the manufacturers of Birmingham, 
atthe expense of the Coloniesaf Great Britain. It was a policy which 
undervalued the importance of the Colonies, and over-estimated that of 
foreign nations. It was aspinning-jenny policy which made threads and 
tapes and Birmingham small wares the standard by whtch to measure the 
value of our Colonial Empire. It was a policy which proclaimed, by the 
Manchesterand Birmingham mouth-piecesin the British Parliament, that 
the Colonies were valueless, and that the sooner Great Britain got rid of 
them the better. Against such policy, as an honest man and a couscien- 
tious legislator, he was bound to raise his voice. He firmly believed that 
the policy which had laid the landed interest of Great Britain pros- 
trate at the feet ofcotton-spinners, and encouraged foreigners to grow bread 
for the millions of the manufacturing population, was a policy fraught with 
danger to the parent state, and destructive to the best interests of her colon- 
ial dependencies. 

Who would deny thatthe British agriculturist, when he found that he 
ceuld nolonger pursue his avocations in the mother country to advantage, 
w ould seek elsewhere for a field for the exercise of his skill, and the in- 
vestment of his capital? When he found the British market thrown 
open to the competition of foreigners, would he not seek in foreign coun. 
tries for anew home, and having established himself and his family under 
a foreign power, would he not fight for that home and support the Govern- 
ment that protected him? It was contrary to reason and to all experi 
ence to suppose that he could preserve his allegiance to the power by 
whose act he had been expatriated. Would such a man come tothe Co 
lonies ? He answered no? Asa Colonist he would be entitled to vo more 
protection in the British market than a foreigner, while the ports of al 
the rest of the world were shut against him by high tariffs. Look atthe 
position in which this colony was now placed. We were told, buy where 
you please. This wasall very well, but the people of this country could 
not buy unless they could also sell. What was the fact? Go to Nova 
Scotia and you are met with duties. Go to Canada, and imposts await 
you there. Goto the West Indies, and you must be taxed before youcan 
dispose of your produce. Go to the United States, and high protective 
tariffs meet you in the mouths of every port. But worse than all, go to 
England herself, the parent state from which we sprang, aNd there you 
are met by foreign competition, which jostles you out of the markets. 
W ell might the mouth-pieces of cotton-spinners and Birmingham manu- 
facturers say to Great Britain your Colonies are useless, castthem off, when 
such a policy was pursued, Well might they say, they are a burden—get 
rid of them, ifthey were so be thuscrippled in their efforts to maintain 
themselves. This was truly a pounds, shillings and pence policy, which 
measured the value and the feelings of culonists by their capability tocoin 

gold for itsadvocates. It was arule of their policy, and might be thas 
stated: England exports to the United States of America twelve millions 
annually, and to her North American colonies three millions anna- 
ally. Therefore, a8 three is to twelve, so is the value of British 
North America to that of the United States. But even in this miserable 
utilitarian calculation they had forgotten to take into account that while 
the inhabitants of the United States consumed 17s. 6d. a head, the inhab- 
| itants of the colonies ccnsumed £1 11s. 6d. Against such language 
| and against such reasoning he, as a loyal subject of the Empire, entered 
his most solemn protest. Was their national feeling to be considered 
nothing ? was their devotion to the queen—their reverence for the in- 
stitations of their fathers—their anxiety to perpetuate the glory of the 
British name, to go for nothing ? but to take another view of the question. 
If these spinning and tape selling gentry had any regard to the mari- 
time power of Great Britain, they should take care how they used such 
1 language. He had turned his attention to the value of the commercial 
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marine of these colonies, and be found that out of 709,000 tons of shi 
ing owned in all the colonies of Great Britain, these belonging to the 
orth American colonies owned 466,000, more than one half of all the 
other colonies in the world put together. Oat of forty thousand men em. 
p'oyed in the navigation of this immense tonnage, 25,000 men were em. 
ployed in the North American carrying trade. (Here the hon. member 
went into a statement of statistics through which we were unable to fo}. 
low him.) Was not this a nursery for the seamen which manned our 
fleets and enabled England to maintain her supremacy on the ocean, and 
should this, the right arm of her strength, be palsied by the petty fogging 
eri which would sscrifice national glory and strength for foreign 
traffic. 

To tell him that the Colonies of Great Britain were of no use to the 
Parent State, was to tell him what he could not telieve. Hon. members 
might recollect the value placed on Colonies by the man who subdued 
the whole continent of Europe. At the time when Napoleon stood on the 
heights of Ulm, on the day which preceded one of the most glorioug 
navel achievements—at the very moment when, su:rounded by his gener. 
als, that great man stood on the heights and saw the conquerea legions of 
Germany defiling before him, with tis victorious army in view, and Europe 
prostrate at his teet—in that moment of exultation, when his power wag 
atits zenith, and it might have been supposed that his brain was into xica- 
ted by the splendour of his victories, he exclaimed “1 must do greater 
things than these; I must have Ships, Colonies, and Commerce.’’ What! 
do greater things than subdue Europe ? could there yet be a higher pin. 
nacle of glory fur his ambition to perch upon, than to see the greatest mon- 
archs in the world compelled to do him homage, while their dominions lay 
open to his victoriousarms ? Yes, there was still a higher step to ascend 
—a step which he never reached. ‘T'o-morrow’s sun rose on the array of 
hostile fleets, and set, giving Ships, Colonies, and Commerce to England, 
won by the invincible prowess of British arms. (Sensation.) Such was the 
value of Colonies in the eyesof aman who knew mankind, and knew 
in what the secret of national strength consisted. Were they to be told 
now that things are changed, that Ships, Colonies, and Commerce were no 
longer necessary for the strength of the Empire; such doctrines were fatal 
to the true interests of Great Britain, mortifying to the feelings of her suo- 
jects, and unbecoming the dignity of the British Legislature. Tt was rot 
in this respect alone that the past policy of the British Legislature had 
operated unfavourably on her Colonies. Theymight depend upon it tha: 
lutle places made little men, 

Here they were hedged and fenced in from communication with each 
other by barriers which it was almost impossible to surmount, divided 
into petty principalities which were in a great measure independent of 
each other; and now, almost independent in every respect. Each Pro- 
vince went on to legislate without regard to the interests of their neigh- 
bours, while at the source of effectual national legislation there wes none 
to represent their interests, none to proclaim their wants or watch over 
their privileges. Such a state of things, he thought, would not long 
continue; he trusted he would yet see the day when these Colonies 
would stand in a closer relation to each other, when sectional barriers 
would be broken down. and the glorious institutions of England equally 
diffused through British North America. 

At present the minds of these colonies were circumscribed by the 
peculiarity of their pusition. He had said that little places made little 
men; he believed it, and when some one belonging to the Colonies, 
whose mind had expanded beyond the narrow views with which he was 
surrounded, and had turned his attention to science or the arts, for the 
benefit of himself and others, what was the effect? A young man 
belonging to the sister colony had turned his attention to mechanics, 
particularly to the construction of locomotive engines; in Nova Sco- 
tia there was no field for him, consequently he was obliged to go to 
the United States, to seek employuent. What was the result ? That youn$ 
man had discovered an improvement in the locomotive engine, the merits 
of which, in saving fuel, and in the increase of speed, were so great that 
orders for no less than seventy of these engines had been received by his 
employers, in Boston, from all parts of the United States. This was but 
one example, but it proved the principle which he set out to establish, 
that if you narrow the sphere of exertion you counteract the develope- 
ment of useful talent, and that when, in spite of adverse circumstances, it 
bursts the barriers which confine it, you lose the benefits which are confer- 
red on other countries by the native of your own Province. There was still 
another danger, and the greatest danger of any, to the minds of the youth 
of these Provinces, which had grown out of the former policy of Great 
Britain, and he would mention one circumstance to illustrate the feeling 
which prevailed in England some time ago, with respect to articles pro- 
duced in these Colonies. When he had the honour to form one of the de- 
putation to carry to the foot of the Throne the address of that House, he 
and his colleague, Mr. Crane, sailed froma British port, in a British ship, 
and landed ata British port; the officers of the Customs came aboard, 
their trunks were opened and searched, a copy of the Journals of that 
House was found. He remarked to the officer that they had come to Eng- 
land on public duty, that these bore on their face that they were public 
documents, but the answer was, ‘* I can’t help it, sir, I must seize them,” 
and for aught he knew, they were still at the Custom House in Liverpool. 
He mentioned this to show the jealousy which then prevailed with res- 
pect to anything like Colonial manufacture or produce coming into Eng- 
land. (It is not so now, trom Mr. Partelow.) He was aware that that feel- 
ing had been modified, but it still prevailed, he feared, to a great extent. 
Circumscribed as the Colonists have hitherto been, and as a Colonist him- 
self, feeling that there were barriers erected round them which had cramp- 
ed their growth, and set metes and bounds to the prosperity of their coun- 
try, he felt it his duty to warn, as far as his humble voice could warn im- 
perial power, tbat there was danger in the power committed to Colonial 

egislatures, unless Colonial policy be changed. He would bring only 
one example to show the effect of shutting out Colonial produce from Eng- 
lish markets. There was a Hatter in St John, who manufactured 3000 
hats a year—this was all he could sell; open to him the British market 
and he could compete with the British hat-manufacturer, and export 30,- 
000. Let them cross the river which divides this Province from the State 
of Maine, and a market would be opened for him from Maine to Florida. 

Were he in the Councils of the United States, and wished to annex 
these colonies to their great*Union, he would counsel the government to 
free trade with the British Colonies. Let uninterrupted intercourse be 
had with the United States, and restrictions imposed in England, and 
these Colonies would fall without the firing of a single shot. Let it not 
be said that he was disloyal when he gave utterance to these sentiments. 
He uttered them because he believed them, and he believed them be- 
cause their truth was forced upon him by the experience of all ages. Let 
the people of this country be forced from the home market, and their in- 
terests, of necessity, will be interwoven with those of the neighbouring 
States. Then when the hour of danger to British institutions on the 
Continent of America arrived—when war was threatened, would these 
Colonies be ready, as heretofore, to lay the whole available reswurces ol 
the country at the —— of the Queen’s Representative, to protect the 
integrity of the British Empire, and maintain her foothold on the North 
American Continent? He feared such an intercourse must weaken those 
feelings of devoted attachment to the British Crown, if British policy 
forced it upon them. But open to the Colonies the British market ; let 
them have free and unrestricted intercourse with England and with each 
other. Let the jenny-spinning policy of British statesmen be no more 
heard in the British Parliament. Let the voice of the Colonial subject 
be heard within the halls ot the Imperial Legislature. Let the interests 
of foreigners and of foreign merchants be made to yield to those of the 
native born subject of our gracious queen, throughout her wide domi- 
nions, and then England against the world! (Subdued applause.) It 
was love for the venerable institutions of their forefathers which prompt 
ed him to speak so plainly. If they sawa friend about to take a road 
which they knew to be beset with danger, would they not warn him to 
beware of the path which he was about to pursue? Was it not, then, his 
duty, and the duty of that House, if they saw danger in the policy 
Great Britain, to warn her of the dangers which surrcunded her Colonial 
Empire? Did they not see the whole of the noble Colonies of the West 
Indies laid prostrate by the policy which brought the produce of foreign 
islands and slave labour into competition with them in the British mar- 
ket? and if they believed as he did, that the same policy, if persistec 1n, 
would produce similar effects in this Colony—would they stand quietly 
by until the evil day had arrived, which would throw them helpless and 
ruined into the arms of a foreign State? They did not want the serried 
bayonets of England to protect her power within these Colonies.—They 
did not require her fleets hovering on these coasts to maintain her authe- 
rity. All that they required was free intercourse with England, and wi‘) 
all her colonies. Give them this, and these colonies would soon be abi 
to defend themselves. As loyal men, as good subjects, they were bound 
to give timely notice of approaching danger; and if it should so happe?» 
that after knocking at the gate of the paternal mansion—after implorns 
admission beneath the roof of their forefathers—they were cast off « 
denied the right to enter the family circle, they would know, at least, 
that they had done their duty, and that the glory and power of © 
Britain had not been tarnished by colonial hands. 
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THE HIBERNIA AND THE BARBARA. 
[Captain Shannon has published the following in justification of bim- 


selfj— : 
To the Editor of the Courier and Enquirer. 

H. M. Sreamsuip Hipersia, ? 

New York, ect 10, oe. “ 
arrival at Halifax, I received the first intelligence e me- 
Lenses chigemanale of the Brig “ Barbara” on the coast of Newfoundland, 
and read in the newspapers reflections aud censures on my conduct for 
refusing to render assistance to the “ Barbara’’ or to supply her with 
water, to “ which “ refusal ” some of the statements ublished attribute 
the unfortunate loss of the vessel. 1 beg to request that you will oblige 

me by publishing the fullowing statement of the facts. 

On the 2nd March, lat. 46°6 lon. 43 ° 40’, strong gales and cloudy 


weather, with passing snow showers, with wind W. by N. we steered | 
from noon B. 1.2 N 29 miles till 3, P. M., when Cape Race was in sight, | 


bearing N. by W 1-2 W. distant 12 miles. Cape Ballard not in sight, but 
bearing from position N 1-2 E Brig in sight to leeward, laying to under & 
closed reefed main top-sail, heading off shore and showing a signal of 
distress, distant about one to one and ahalf miles. On observing this, 
bore down and spoke the “ Barbara,” off Halifax, short of water, it blow- 
ing at thetime a bard gale with a very heavy sea, we could not supply 
her, and beiled her to bear up for the land.” ; 

The above is extracted from the Log Book. We waited for a short 
time aud finding there was no possivility of supplying her with water, 
and as no boat could be lowered in such a sea as was then ranning, and 
feeling confident that the “‘ Barbara” couid reach a port during the night, 
(the land being as I have staied in sight,) and the wind leading, I pro- 
ceeded on my voyage. I cannot fora moment imagine how the loss of 
the “ Barbava” can be attributed to any act of mine, as had I remained 
by her until the weather had moderated cufficiently, to have admitted 
of my sending water on board, her destination would atill have been 
St. Johns, and it was in endeavouring to make that port that the me- 
lancholy loss occurred.—It is also irentioned that a len thened commu- 
nication had passed between myself aud those on board the “ Barbara 
thus making st appear that I must have known everything regarding the 
position in which those on board that vessel were placed. This was not 
the case. Ag nearly as I can recollect the following was all that passed. 
When asked by me what they wanted, I heard the reply distinctly, 
‘“‘ Sbort of Water,” and also the word “ Passengers,” the vessels not 
being more than two minutes within hail, the sea running, as I have al- 
ready mentioned, so high at the time that no boat could have lived. I 
answered, “ I cannot supply you, theland is close to, why don’t you bear 
up for it,” not supposing tor a moment, that the expression “ short of” im- 
plied being entirely destitute of water, and there being no apparent exer- 
\ionson the part of those on board to reach the land, which they could 

have done in so short a time, the imp.ession of my officers and passen- 
gers being, as it was my own, thatthey were not entirely out of water, 
nor has it been shown that they were, aud the vessel being apparently 


sound in hv!l and spars,I did not think myself jastified in remaining by |, 


her. Notwithstanding the advice given, when last seen by us, the Bar- 
bara continued standing to sea. It is further stated that the wind was off 
the land, and blowing so hard that it was impossible to make it. By ex- 
amining the positions of the vesseis as given, it will be evident to every 
oue, thathad the“ Barbara” been on the opposite tack and carried what 
sail was possible, she could have fetched, (if not exactly,) nearly Cape 
Ballard. 

I may also meution that on the forenoon of that day the wind was 
southward of west, from which I am led to believe that the ‘“ Barbara” 
must have been much closer to the land then, than when I first met with 
her. Iu an extract from a protest of two of the crew of the Barbara, 
peblished in the Journal of Commerce, and which I have just seen, the 
wind is stated to have been south west, which was as fair a wind as could 
blow for St John’s harbour. 

The fullowing from the “St. John’s Chronicle” shows more clearly still 
that the blame has been unjustly attached to me, and that the luss was al- 
together to be attributed to the m‘stakes of those in charge of the “ Bar- 
bara” and to their notaviiling themselves of the opportunity of getting 
the vessel into a place of safety when they had it in their power. 

“ The ‘ Barbara’ subsequeatly made Renews [a port only twelve 
miles to the northward of Cape Kace, and but twenty-four from where I 
spoke her, without any accident that I have heard of,}] which place the 
Captain took to be Cape Breton, having been misled by the ‘ Omega’s’ 
chronometer, which she had received on board. (This is a most unac- 
countable mistake, the brig being supposed to be 500 miles of longitude 
nearly trom her true position. ] The second mete and one of the hands of 
the ‘Omega’ went on shore at itenews for the purpose of getting e pilot to 
take the ‘ Barbara’ in and take off some water ; but the pilot refused to go 
farther than half-way between the shore aud the brig, observing that she 
was too far off, and that be would wait until shecame in. In the meantime, 
the ‘ Barbara’ attempted a coarse for St. John’s, and in doing so mistook 
Heart’s Point(near Petty harbour) for Cape Spear ; and in consequence 
= this mistake the vessel was wrecked and many lives unfortunately 

ost.”’ 

Had I fallen in with the “ Barbara” at a distance from land I should 
have considered it my duty to have remained by her until I could have 
afforded her whatever assistance she might have required; butin the 
position in which I found her—complete in sails and rigging and hull free 
from damage, with land in sight and distant only twelve miles, witha 
leading wind—I submit to you, sir, that the case is an entirely different 
one ; and deeply as I deplore the unfortunate loss, I feel in my own con- 
science that I am perfectly free from any blame or censure, in which | am 
sustained by the opinion of Mr. Sanford—a gentleman who was on board 
vinced when intelligence of the shipwreck, and of the imputations cast upon 
at the time, and who hasreturned with me to New York; and I feel con- 
me reach England, that the other passengers who were on board will all 
willingly give their testimony to my vindication and exonerate me from 
all censure, as the passengers who have now arrived in the “ Hibernia,” 
and who have examined the case, have already done in a letter which they 
have all signed. Your obedient servant, 

N. SHANNON. 

The undersigned, passengers in the steam ship Hibernia, having seen 
Lat Halifax] inthe New York Weekly Herald of 4th of April, a letter 
trom a Boston correspondent accusing Captain Shannon, commandin 
the “ Hibernia,” of gross in humanity on his passage to England, an 
having witnessed his constant and untiring attention to the menagemen? 
of his vessel during the present voyage, as well as experienced b s courtesy 
and regard for their own welfare ond comfort, on examination into ihe rruta 
of this charge, present to the public, the following, asa co.rect statement 
of the fact, derived from an examination of the officers’ log-book snd in- 
formation given by one of their own number, who was a passenger with 
Capt. Shannon at the time. That when passing Cape Race [Newfound- 
land) on the afternoon of the 2d of March, blowing a strong gale from 
the weatward, the “ Hibernia” fell in with the brig ‘‘ Barbara ;” of Hali- 
fax, laying to under a close reefed topsail and having a signal of distress 
flying. On bearing down and speaking her, it was ascertained that she 
was short of water but not understanding from their expressions that they 
Were entirely destitute, and it being utterly impossible to give them a 
supply, (the sea running so high that no open boat could have lived) 
they were advised by Captain Shannon to bear up for land, which was 
then in sight, 12 miles distant, and which they could have easily gained 
as the wind then blew. The result proved the judiciousness of the advice 
of Capt. Shannon, the land was made and the brig reached a safe har- 
bour, which, owing to some unaccountable circumstance, she left for an- 
other, in the attempt toreach which, she was wrecked. The follow- 
ing from the St. John’s Ledger of the 7th of March, may, perhaps, throw 
some light upon this unfortunete and melancholy event—the article after 
narrating the particulars of the case, thus closes: ~* But there are yet, 
Many details of painful interest, into which it is unnecessary to enter and 
Wwe fear that there were some irregularities on board the “ Barbara,” over 
Which, after so dreadful a catastrophe as that which has been experienced 
Wwe may well draw a veil.” 

Iu regard to scenes of this nature, whilst so many noble instances have 
been exhibited of fearless and intrepid courage, wherein the Officers of 
the navies ofEngland, America, and France, have nobly perilled life and 
Property, to rescue those on the ocean inaistress, and which has awaken- 
ed icelings of gratitude and pride in the breasts of all who have read or 
heard of them , and drawn forth suitable public testimonials ; we would 
not, therefore, have an officer whose only misfortune iay in his inability 
to render the requisite assistance, unjustly condemned, and hope the 
public will do justice to Capt. Shannon—and, with us, fully acquit him of 
the charge. 

Steam ship “ Hingryia,” April 8th, 1846. 


(Signed) 
Jobn T. Sanford, Missouri. Smith Cutler, Jr. New York. Lewis F. Tappan, 
Boston. George Hastings, New York. William B Duncan, Providence. 
R. I, Wemyss M. Simpson, Prince Rupert's Island. John Rue, do. 
Francis Nellison, Aix la Chapelle. T. C. Husant, Paris. James Clews 
Staffordshire, England. Jobn Richardson, Great Britain. F. Hersent, 
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France. Jotham New York. Robert G. Remsen, New York. Alex- 
ander, France. J. B. Wallace, New Orleans Joseph Evans, Ireland, 
Charles C. Burr, Boston. Nath’! Mc Keaud, Jr. Glasgow, Cha’s Kadwell, 
Montreal. James Denholm, Quebec. R. W. Harris, Canada. John Smith, 
Montreal. James Reid. E. Edmonstone. W. W. Bonnen, London. 8. 
Fallen, New York. James Lenox, do. George Flinn, one of the survivors, 
Walter Colqutron, Montreal, James Doherty, St. John’s, New Brunswick 
John Cooper, New York. James Armitage, Liverpool, John Thomas, 
St. John’s, New Brunswick Joseph Norton. Manchester. H. Theune, 
Prussia. James Holland, England, Staffordshire. 
Extract from a Letter ‘rom James Lee, Esq. of New York. 

‘' We were taken out of our course on the 2d of March, by a brig with 
a signal of distress flying, bore down to her, stopped steam, it was blow- 
ing a gale, with a heavy seaon. She told us she wanted water; had 150 
souls, part picked up from a wreck; she seemed all right as to sails and 
riggiug, and rode beautifully with such asea. No water could be sent 
her, as boatsand water would both have been stove, in attempting it 
As the land was in sight, the Captain told him so, andas St. John’s was 
only sixty miles off, and he could run in there in a very short time, the 
wind being fair, our captain did not thiok it justifiable to attempt reliev- 
ing ber, in which all agreed.” 





MARRIED.—On Wednesday, April 12th, by the Rev. 8. M. Isaacs, Mr. BENJAMIN 

J. HART, to HARRIETTE, youngest daughter of Moses Morrison, Esq., all of this 
city. 
O1ED—On the 27th March last, at Berry Hill in the Province of New Brunswick, in 
the 55th year of his age, Mejor William wer Robinson, formerly C+ptain in the 7th 
Dragoon Guards, B A., and for many years since one of her Majesty’s Council in that 
Province, youagest son of the late Col. Beverly Robinson of N 





xchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 12.4 110. 
PEE ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 15, 1848. 











We have no later intelligence than that by the Hidernia, which arrived 
on Sunday last, having sailed on the 25.h ult. from Liverpool. 

The entire public mind is absorbed with the mighty events, unfolding 
themselves on continental Europe, which puts a stop, in some degree, 
to the public affairs of England herself. We may say in brief, however, 
that Lord John Russell is in better health, but that notwithstanding re- 
ports a change of Ministry, wholly or partially, is still heard of. The 


| debate in the House of Commons on the motion of Sir B. Hall for mak- 


ing the income tax operative on Ireland as well as England, will be read 
with interest. The other business in Parliament is not important. Trade 
in England was languid, but monsy abundant. The faads had rallied 
aud Consols for account closed in London on the 24th ult. at 83 1-2. 





*,” In Dublin the great meeting on the 20th of March which excited 
so much uneasiness, passed off without harm. The police force was 
sufficient to preserve the tranquility of the city. The troops were at 
band, but happily not needed. Ireland upon the whole is as quiet as 
may be expected in such exciting times. The war of words, however, 
is remorseless, and the Irish government has found it necessary to com- 
mence prosecuting against Mr. Smith O’Brien, Mr. Mitchell, and Mr. 
Maher and others as will be seen by reference to our extracts. The 
parties are accased of seditious language in their speeches and writings, 
aud have given bail to appear at their trial. 





THE PROGRESS OF REVOLUTION. 

Each successive steamer brings us tidings of new revolutions, of im- 
portant changes in European governments, and of the establishment of 
constitutional rule which the people in many instances so much needed 
and which, we trust, will lead to their future happiness. Austria, Prus- 
sia, Saxony, and many of the smaller states of Germany, have demanded 
constitutions and the liberty of the press, and obtained them—and that, 
too, in many cases without bloodshed. The Pope has announced a con- 
stitution, also, for his people, and the remainder of Italy will obtain the 
same blessing. The intelligence, then, from Austria, Bavaria, Pruss ia, 
and other parts of the German Fatherland, is consoling and gratifying. 
The inhabitants have achieved their liberty with little violence, and now re- 

turn totheir ordinary affairs peaceably, and in goud temper with their 
sovereigns, and all goes well again. This result shows that the people 
know the value of those liberties. The thirty years of peace have not 
been lost on that noble people who dwell beyond the Rhine. 

But in all these instances the people have wisely preserved their old 
forms of government; they have not overthrown dynasties, nor set up re- 
publics ; they have retained the former machinery, but they have cleansed 
burnished, and modernized it, and rendered it fit to secure their lib- 
erties and promote the happiness of their race. 

But in these changes France has gone further. She has thrown down 
the monarchy, and is now engaged in setting up a republic. She would 
not be content with the old machinery. She has pulled down the edi- 
fice, and is reconstructing it anew ; but in this task there is both toil and 
danger. Had the regency been adopted, or, in other words, had the 
old form of government been preserved, France might have attained all 
her wants and been as quiet as Austria, and as tranquil as Prussia. The 
ordeal of a republic is a painful one in the populous countries of Europe 
unaccustomed to self-government as the people commonly are. To 
France, then, we look with the deepest solicitude, and’ rejoiced shall 
we beif our evil forebodings prove groundless. 

The Provisionai government performs herculean tasks, but the labours 
before it seem without end. At the mercy, or rather coerced by the 
self acting and irresponsible masses of the Parisian populace, it isin a 
state of perpetual terror, and hence the daily issue of those orders, de- 
crees and promises, which appease the people for the moment, but which 
seem at variance with all received rules of civil and political government. 
Bat all look forward to the formation of the National Assembly—that bo- 
dy of 900 inexperienced men, chosen by universal sufferage, who are to 
come forward and exercise the highest fuactionsto which human wisdom 
is called. Already in the progress of this object, has the minister for the 
interior, Ledru Rollin , issued orders to his commissaries and agents of 
such a despotic character, that all good men became alarmed. Happily 


his code of instructions was revoked, or rather modified by his colleagues; | 


but themere promulgation of it reminded us of some of the bloodiest 
scenes of the old revolution. 

But such a sudden and mighty change brought about in the social and 
political system of such a country has overturned society. Labour has 
in many instances ceased, and the money operations of the nation are 
thrown into a fearful condition of disorder and confusion. Acts of in 
justice have been perpetrated towards foreigners which admit of no ex- 
cuse or apology. 

The English papers are crowded with articles complaining of the great 
wrongs done to British servants and workmen. Not only have the la. 
bourers from the railways and artizans from the factories been driven 
away by popular violence, but those persons who retained English d- 
mestic servants in their employment have been compelled by threats and 
anonymous letters to dismiss them and to employ French in their stead. 


Notcvuntent with this, the lives of the British workmen and servants have | } 
John Franklin and his party to England. 
| The whole of this last £1000 wiil be granted according to the decision 


been put in jeopardy, and they have been obliged to flee without the 
wages or debts due them, and in some instances without their apparel. 
This has happened to men, women, and children, under the banner of 
“liberty, equality and fraternity.” The closing of the savings’ banks 
deprives these poor people, further more, of the hard earnings they bad 








saved up and put inthe supposed receptacles of safety, Bat M. Lamar- 


tine promises the British government indemnity and justice for these suf- | 
ferers, and the British government maguanimously reiies on the assur- | 
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ance. In the meanwhile, the English consuls are instructed to afford all 
necessary aid tothe unfortunate people, and they are fed, clothed, and 
sent home at the cost and bounty of their own government. 

A large portion of the sufferers were from Ireland, and employed in 
the flax-dressing manufactories of Rouen and other places; and when 
they were fleeing from persecution, some of the Irish residents of 
Paris were going up to the Provisional Government with an address of 
congratulation! We have, as yet, amidst all the exultation in Ireland, 
seen no measures taken to feed and clothe the poor fugitives, who were 
chiefly from Belfast. No! that task is left for the hated Saxon to per- 
form—and nobly, too, is he doing it. The public eubscription opened 
for their relief in London is headed by the Queen with a donation of one 
thousand dollars. 

So much is written, and so many opinions given as to the probable is- 
sue of things in France, that we are almost bewildered with adverse state- 
ments. Time is the great unraveller of all things, and as time passes 
rapidly, and the scene shifts suddenly and frequently, we shall not be 
long without materials for forming better opinions. 

From all sources it is apparent that no obstruction will be offered to the 
French people in trying fully and faithfully the experiment’of their Re- 
public. No European power will molest her, and she will be left free 
and untrammelied to work out her own destiny. This is a just and 
sacred right which they may lay claim to, and which has been already 
recognized in the fullest manner by Great Britain. 


FREE TRADE AND THE COLONIES. 

We have elsewhere given insertion to the speech of Mr. Wilmot, in 
the New Branswick Legislature when the Revenue Bill was before the 
House, and as the speaker is one of the liberal school, such opinions, 
as he on that occasion put forth, are worthy of note. It will be observed 
how impressed he is with the resources and capabilities of the British 
Provinces, and what mines of weaiththey would provein the hands of 
Great Britain, if they were adequately fostered and brought into play. 
But the mania of free trade reigns paramount in the British Imperial 
Councils, and is a policy that will, we fear, end in estranging those no- 
ble provinces from the parent state. Many of the best informed colo- 
nists now deliberately adopt the opinion, that free trade and British con- 
nection are incompatible. 

There are thousands extant who draw the following picture—We 
have before presented it to our readers, but it may bear a second exhibi- 
tion. Suppose that all or the greater portion of foreign countries refuse 
to receive British manufactures except at an impost which virtually ex 
cludes their purchase. Can England go on without such foreign coun- 
tries? Now the reply to this is, that England possesses colonies in va. 
rious parts of the world from which she can draw all,the raw materials, 
or nearly so, that she may require. Timber, wheat, flour, and provisions 
she can have fromthe Nerth American colonies; wood from Australia; 
cotton from India; hides and tallow from the Cape of Good Hope; sugar 
and coffee fromthe West Indies, &c. England would certainly pay more 
for some of these staples in her own colonies, than in the great marts of 
the world; butif a protecting duty favoured these colonial products in 
the ports of Great Britain, the manufactured goodsof Great Britain would 
find protection in the ports of her colonies, and thus would the account 
be balanced, and England enjoy the carrying trade. The capital of Eng- 
land, it is said, could be most profitably employed in opening internal 
communications, constructing railroads, &c. To the objection that this 
system would cramp and curtail commerce, its advocates say, this 
is not shutting yourself out from the world, but creating a world of your 
own. The colonies supply the raw materials, the mother country the 
manufactured ones, and all would be one vast family, united with, and 
dealing with each other ; obeying one severeign, sailing under the same 
flag, and enjoying the freedom and the blessings of the same constitution. 
Certainly this picture is a glorious one, and its contemplation quickens 
the pulse of every true-hearted Briton. 

Sir Howard Douglas, formerly Governor of New Brunswick, and more 
recently when representing Liverpool in Parliament, opened this view 
to the British Senate, and pronounced on it the warmest eulogies. It is 
indeed the picture of the old Colonial system, under which England rose 
to such stupendous eminence and grandeur. We know that this beauti § 
fal, but apparently departing system, is still cherished by many colonists; 
who would gladly return to it; and if its return brought with it a still 
more intimate connexion with the parent state, such as a representation 
in Parliament—the affection of colonies so favoured would be warm, 
binding, and perpetual. 





POLAR EXPEDITION. 

Sir John Richardson and Dr. Rae arrived from England in the Hiber- 
nia, on Sunday, and departed on Tuesday to Montreal, where, after a 
few days’ delay, they will proceed to the Upper lakes on their route to 
the polar regions. Our readers are aware that this expedition is one of 
those fitted out by the British government to go in search of Sir John 
Franklin, who sailed on a voyage of polar discoveries and in search of the 
North West passage in 1845, and from whom no intelligence has been re- 
ceived. Sir John Richardson and his able companion, Dr. Rae, who so 
recently distinguished himself in a polar journey in order to settle the 
disputed point of the insularity or non-insularity of Boothia, which he 
did in favour of the latter point, will examine Victoria Land, Wol- 
laston'’s Land, the shore onthe western side of Boothia, as well as 
that between the Coppermine and MacKenzie’s rivers; and in short any 
other region where it is probable the missing navigators may be found. 

A party is already on the Great Slave lake, under Mr. Bell, making 
preparations for the arrival of the two chiefs. Our limits do not permit 
us to proceed with this subject to-day, but we cannot omit the following 
notice of a reward offered by Lady Franklin, whose feelings at the long 
absence of her gallant husband may be better imagined than described. 


Two TxHousanp Pounpbs orreRED By Lapy FraNKkLin TO WHALERS.— 
With the view of inducing any of the whaling shige which resort to 
Davis Straits and Baffin Bay, to make effurts in search of the Expedition 
under the command of Sir John Franklin, in those parts which are not 
within the scope of the expeditions about to be sent out by government, 
I hereby offer one thousand pounds [£1000] to be dividedjas follows— 
to the owner, captain, and crew, of any ship which shall depart so far 
from the usual Fishing Grounds as to explore Prince Regent Inlet, Admi- 
ralty Inlet, Jones Sound, provided such ship, finding the above ex- 
pedition in distress, shall communicate with, and afford it effectual 
relief. 





To the owners, two-tenths Or..... .--e0e eccnee wenn cee ane a> dacateh00 
« captain, one-tenth, or...--+.--.0- -s200+ seen Diiea eens 6ops £100 
«“ chief mate, one-twentieth, or................. 3 ow A £50 
“ nexttwo officers, one-fortieth, or £25 each..... biptede'sevde - £50 

The remaining six-tenths, or..........-.. aiahde cobneasves ccesedie eee 

to be divided among the rest of the ship’s company. 
And further, I hereby offer an additional sum of one thousand pounds 


| (£1000) to be distributed in the same proportions to the owner, Officers, 


; and crew Of any ship which shall at an early period of the season make 
extraordinary exertions for the above object, and if required, bring Sir 


of Sir John Franklin, or the commanding officer of the expedition reliev- 
| ed. In other respects, the decision of the following gentlemen, who have 
kindly consented to act as referees in awarding the above £2000, is ty be 
final, VIZ: 

(Admiral Beaufort; Capt. Sir Edward Parry, R. N.; Thos Ward, Esq., 
Hull.) JANE FRANKLIN, 

21 Bedford Place, Russell Square, 
20th March, 1848. London, 
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St. George*s Soci ty.—The anniversary of England's Patron Saint will 
be celebrated by the members this present year with becoming cere- 
mony. Previously to the usual Festival Dinner, the Society has deter- 
mined, by its vote, to attend divine service at Trinity Church, when on 
address will be delivered by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright. The institution 
being one whose objects are purely charitable, the blending with its cere- 
monies religious observances is peculiarly appropriate and praiseworthy 
and we trust that such will be the course of the Society on all future an. 
niverearies. The example in this respect has been given us by the St. 
Ge.rge’s Societies in the different Canadian cities, where the practice is 

attended with the best effects, while it solemnly awakens in the public 
mind thet respect and reverence which the union of charity and religion 
never fails to create. — 

The Hibernia and the Barbara.—We have much satisfaction in giving 
insertion to Captain Shannon’s vindication of himself, which we do in 
another column, from the charges of inhumanity brought against him by 
some of the surviving people of the Barbara. It wil! ve seen that it was 
not possiple to render assistance, from the violence of the tempest which 
then raged, and that the passengers of the Hibernia fully acquit the Captain 
of all imputations brought against him. By referring to the statemen's 
alluded to, it will appear that even a supply of water would not have 
saved the Barbara—her loss having been caused by some nautical mis- 
calculation. After an attentive consideration of the whole case it is im- 
possible to resist the following conclusions. First. That when the Bar- 
bara was fallen in with, it was impossible to send saccour to her, Second. 
That the Barbara was in sight of land, was not disabled, and the 
wind was favourable for making a port ia Newfoundland. Third. That a 
supply of water would not have saved her, because, as we have just stated, 
her wreck was clearly the result of injudicious seamanship. 





Tue Liprary or Corumsia CoLtteGe.—We have referred in our book 
notices, to the Address of President Moore, in behalf of the Library of 
Columbia College. An effort is being made to enlarge it, and the vene- 
rable and zealous President of this time-honoured Institution has ad- 
dressed a circular letter to the Alumni of the College, soliciting their aid 
in the good work. We append an extract from President Moore’s Letter, 
which will doubtless meet a cordial response from those to whom it is 
addressed :— 


But, thinking, as 1 do, the object—the improvement cf our College 
Library—to be one of great importance, I have felt unwilling any longer 
to rest as in the belief that my fellow-alumni will do nothing in a case 
where they might so easily do much for the advantage, present and future, 
of our common Alma-Mater. 

It were easy for me to point out, from among my former pupils here, | 
alumni of the College, who, without paintul sacrifice, could make its 
Library all that its warmest friends would wish to see it. But, not to 
speak just now of any such munificence, I confine myself, at present, to 
asking of you, sir, and each alumnus of the College, some small contribu- 
tion to her Library; if it be of a single volume only, or a bundle of pam- 
phiets; yet something, in token of kindly feeling towards a place where 
you, in youth, received a valuable portion of your mental training; and, 
further, that you will, at your convenience, pay the Cullege a visit, and 
see in its present state that department of it, in which, especially, I would 
have you take an interest. You will find the Librarian or his assistant 
very happy to wait upon you; or, in his absence, myself. 

Your obedient servant, 
Narn’t F. Moore. 


| of the plot as arranged for the Cantata. 





P. S.—If you, or any of your friends, should have books or pamphlets 
for the Library, and will obligingly intimate the fact to me through Boyd’s | 
Express Post, they shall be sent for. N. F. M. 


American Dramatic Funp Association.—We are glad to learn that 
this valuable institution is now legally incorporated. The Bill passed | 
the Senate on Saturday last, and has received the signature of the Gover- | 
nor. We congratulate the movers in this good work on the successful 
completion of their preliminary labours ; their future movements, how- 
ever, are the all important ones. Men of sound judgmentand unblemish. 
ed integrity must be called to govern and control the institutiun, and we 
have no doubt but it will then receive the encouragement and support of 
our wealthy patrons of the drama, who will be willing to lend their influ- 
ence and their purse to sustain an institution that is intended to provide 
for the necessities of those, to whom the public are indebted for its most 
intellectual of all amusements. 

Count D’Orsay’s Pork TRAiT oF THE QuEEN.—This beautiful work of | 
art is receiving the praise and admiration of all who have beheld it. It is | 
indeed an extraordinary production. 


New Works. 


Old Hicks the Guide: or, Adventures in the Camanche Country in 
search ofa Gold Mine. By C. W. Webber. This is a racy and startling 
book ; full of the wild and wonderful; presenting such a rapid succes- 
sion of stirring incidents that we scarcely remember a work in this re- 
spect itesuperior. The author does not stady so much to tell his story | 
in a polished diction, as he does to convey vivid pictures of border lifead- 
venture; his readers, however, wiil be unanimous in regarding this as a 
decided advantage. We have not time nor space to refer to the several 





characters whu figure in these pages, but must content ourselves with 
simply commending the work to the perusal of all who wish for a stirring | 
narrative of adventure among the semi-civilized inhabitants of the south- | 
western border. Harper & Brothers are the publishers, who have also’ 
just issued, in a handsome octavo volume, Neander’s Life of Christ: | 
Translated from the 4th German edition by Professors McClintock and. 
Blumenthal, of Dickenson College, &c. The name of Dr. Neander isal- 
ready made familiar to the American public by his celebrated “ History 
of the Church and Christian Religion :” the present production will form | 
@ natural introduction to that work. This work is not only the most. 
learned and valuable upon its subject ever presented to the Christian 
world, but it also supplies the best commentary upon the gospels, in ad- 
dition to much information respecting the chronology and historical inci 
dents connected wfth the life of Christ. No work could be presented 
more opportunely than this; it will prove the best antidote to the pre- 
vailing tendency to the German neology which so many seem inclined in 
this country to affect in their theological sentiments. Those who expect 
to find it merely an expository work will be agreeably disappointed; i- 
exhibits entirely new views of the life of the Saviour, and abounds with 
much instructive criticism and novel illustration. 
An Address tothe Alumni of Columbia College. By A. F. Moore, LL.D. 
This is @ repriut of an Address delivered by the President of Columbia 
College before the Alumni and friends of the College, in behalf of the 


library of that valuable institution ; it is issued in i i 
aie Ra ths Cones faaa ; sued in its present form to aid 


Concerts, 


Htaltan Concert ut the Tabernacle.—T he Astor Place Opera Company 


gave a concert at the above place on Thursda evenin , 
had been very rainy and cold, but the sherede, cdgeinteneacaaat 
ful ; but although the weather was was so very favourable, not oerah 
hundred persons were present. Doubtless, hundreds were kept away b 
the beliet that none of the pieces advertised in the speontinns woul “ 
performed. They saw a large list of names, but they did not ex ect to find 
ons of the —- cates present. So the people stayed away and the 
managers, through a want of proper respect to the pled : 

lic, were at least several abt ‘aan out of ty made to the pub- 


The public was quite right ; they quietly but very effectively punish. 


_ phical and still imaginative in the highest degree. It is full of the purest 





ed the wilful sins and impositions of the managers, and we think that 





such gross breaches of faith as we complained of Jast week, will not oc- 
car again for some time. 

The programme consisted chiefly of selections from Nabuco, which, 
if it was nard to endure on the stage, became positively intolerable in 
the concert room. We were stunned, nauseated disgusted, and 
wished ourselves at Harlem, or even in Jersey, which is the last resort 
ot Christian creatures. 

Signora Truffi sang most delightfully ; all that we said of her perfor- 
mance at the theatre last week, we must reiterate on this occasion. The 
scena in the second part “ O fatal scritto” was a grand and glorious effort, 
and gained her the most tumultuous and enthusiastic applause. 

Signor Rossi also sang very admirably upon this occasion. Singing in 
a concert room is a test which very few of our best opera singers have 
been able to go through with credit to themselves, or satisfaction to the 
audience. 

In the intermezzo which was composed of selections from various 
composers, Signor Benedetti and Signor Sanquirico sang a duetto from 
Elisir L’Amore, in a very indifferent manner. Benedetti appeared as 
though he was conferring a favour upon the public by singing, but we 
assure him, that if he always sung as he did on Thursday evening, it 
would be a favour to the public if he did net sing at all. 

Arnoldi sang a romance by Mercadante, most delightfully. He dis- 
played great taste and much passion and expression. He gained a most 
1 ene encore; a compliment which was never more justly mer- 
ited. 

Signor Torrani played the Violoncello accompaniment to this Romance 
with much taste. 

Signora Rossi sang the music from Italiani in Algieri, very sweet- | 
ly. She was in excellent voice, indeed we never heard her voice | 
to such advantage: her execution was brilliant and well articulated, 
and her taste was unexceptionable. She was very warmly applauded. 

The managers at this puint endeavoured to cut out the duett between 
Truffiand Avignone, but the public asserted their rights and hissed so ve- 
hemently that the acting manager, Mr. Sefton, came forward and promised 
that it should be performed after ibe gougpeeune had been sung through. 
Accordingly when Nabuco was finished. the audience waited a litle time, 
and then commenced to hiss, until Trufli and Aviynone appeared and tul- 
filled the pledge of the programme. They were warmly applauded for 
their efforts, aud the piece proved, as we expected, the best of the evening. 
This is the first triumph of the public over the accustomed falsehoods of 
concert-givers, and we sincerely trust that this conduct so resolutely be- 
gun will be continued, so that in future nothing will be announced that 
cannot be performed. 

American Musical Institute —The long promised and exquisite wor« 
by Robert Schuman, Paradise and the Peri, was at length produced by the 
above Institute on Tuesday at the Tabernacle, 

There was a crowded and brilliant audience assembled , amounting in 
numbers to over two thousand persons. We have rarely seen a finer au- 
dience, and it gratified us sincerely to find that the strenuous efforts made 
to so good an end were so warmly appreciated and so lJiberally reward- 
ed by the public. : 

Most of our readers are acquainted, doubtless, with Moore’s beautiful 
Poem, Paradise and the Peri. We will, however, give abrief description 
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like and careful rendering of the part of the Peri. There was of course 
want of artistic abandon in her singing, but this great qualification js the 
result of perfect confidence, and can only be gained by public practice. 

Miss De Luce was not in very good voice and she exhibited much tremor 
which interfered with her self command, but her rich and beautify) 
voice told in the recitatives with pure effect. 

Mrs. L. A. Jones seemed also suffering from extreme nervousness 
which rendered her solos less effective, than they would otherwise have 
been. She strove hard to overcome this unfortunate fear and in the con- 
certed music succeeded well. 

Mr. Johnson undertook the tenor part at a very short notice, and coulq 
not therefore do justice to bis powers. 

Mr. Andrews rendered the music with great care, and acquitted him- 
self to the satisfaction of all. 

Some of the chorases were admirably sung worthy indeed of the old 
reputation of the society, but the performance was unequal ; stil] the. 
good preponderated, and some consideration must be had for the anxiety 
of a first performance of a great work. 

Much credit is due to Mr Timm for his constant exertions to Produce 
this work well, and if he did not succeed to the extent he desired we 
feel assured that it was not from the want of earnest endeavours, but from 
circumstances over which he hes no control. 

The wish was universally expressed that Paradise andthe Peri shoolg 
be repeated, bat we do not know if it isthe intention to produce it Again 
this season. —_— 

Astor Place Opera House.—We have little or nothing to say about this 
establishment, for since our last notice nothing new has been given. Na. 
buco had a most unsuccessful run of three nights ; on each successive night 
the attendance was smaller and smaller, and we verily believe that had jt 
been played two or three more nights, the house would have been posi- 
tively ee: Lucrezia Borgia and Ernani have been performed this 
week, and we are promised shortly J/ Furioso and Elisir d’ Amore, by Do. 
nizetti. The old Operas are always sure to attract a good audience, and if 
the novelty offered is no better than Verdi, we should recommend the 
managers to keep to those Operas which they know to be favourites. 

It is, however, possible that Elisir d’Amore will prove successful. 


The Drama. 


Broapway THeatrRe.—Blangy and her troupe have continued the 
principal objects of attraction at this house during the week, and have 
succeeded in drawing respectable audiences. 

La Lac des Fees, a ballet new to this city, wa prosduced on Monday 
evening, with only tolerable success. Blangy. as Zelia, a water nymph, 
who loses her immortality, through her love for a young peasant, (Bour- 
axi) displayed her accustomed grace and delicacy of execution, and in 
the pantomime of the part, was inimitably beautiful and expressive, but 
the ballet is wanting in clearness and coherency in its aciion, and was 
deficient in the minor accessories. 

It would be perhaps unreasonable to expect a perfect ballet, with all 
the indispensable auxiliaries, at the present reduced prices at the Broad- 
way, and yet one shorn of these imperative requisites, proves insnflicient 





We first find the banished Peri appealing for admission at the gates of | 
Paradise. She is refused, but she has one chance afforded to gain ad- | 
mission—to bring some pure gift which will be acceptable to seme 
The episode of the first act isin India. War is devastating its plains, and | 
the Peri sees one noble youth severing the chains of the enslaver of his | 
country, and shedding his heart’s blood in defence of her rights. As he | 
breathes his last sigh she flies with itto heaven. But the angel says :— 

“‘ Sweet is the welcome of the brave, | 
Who die thus for their native land ; | 
But see the crystal bar of Eden opes not ! 
Holier far the boon must be 
Which opes the gates of heaven to thee.”’ 


Again the Peri seeks the gift which shall release her from her thral- | 
dom. She directs her flight to Egypt, where she finds the Piague, like | 
the Angel of Death, devastating the cities and the plains. In a sequester. | 
ed spot, removed from the city, she sees a Youth dragging himseif pain- | 
fully along, thathe may die in the spot where he had pledged his vows | 
of love. His soul is happy that the maiden of his love is safe from Con- | 
tagion in her father’s halls. But the love of woman is not a feeling of | 
calculation—the maiden seeks him out and tracks him even to where he | 
has come to die alone. She will notlisten to his entreaties, that she will 
avoid his contagious breath, but taking a last long kiss, drinking in death 
with heavenly contentment, she dies with him whom she woald have 
died to save. 

Her last breath—the sacrifice of holy love, the Peri bears to Heaven, 
But again the Angel says: 

‘ _ « True was the maiden, and her story, 
Inscribed in light o’er Allah’s head, 
By Seraph’s eye shall long be read. 
But Peri, see, the bar of Eden moves not; | 
More holy still the boon must be 
That opes the gates of heav’n to thee.” 

Yet once again the Peri seeks the boon which shall restore her that home 
for which her gentle heart has always pined. 

Wafting her way over Syria’s rosy land, she sees a gentle child repos- 
ing from its play. A wild and haggard man is watching the innocent 
slumberer. The Muezzims from the Minarets announce the hour of | 
prayer, and the young child, turning his face to the east, prays with a pur- 
and guileless heart. The hardened sinner feels the influence of the holi- 
ness of the hour and scene, and the innocence of his youth returns to him | 
—his past life becomes a terror to his heart, and in the agony of a repen-~ 
tant spirit he kneels and prays there too, and sheds the first tear of con- | 
trition. | 

The Peri exultingly bears away that first tear, anda light fallsupon he | 
from on high. | 

«‘To mortal eye that beam would seem 
A northern flash, or meteor beam, 
But well the enraptured Peri knew 
A smile it was the Angel threw, 
From heav’n’s gate to hail that tear, 
Her harbinger all glory near.” 


Such is the material upon which the composer had to work, and we | 
know nothing in the range of musical libretti so exquisitely poetical, or | 
so eminently susceptible of musical illustration. 

Robert Schumann has handled his subject with a power and a felicity | 
truly great. He has carried out the thrilling interest of the story, with | 
a fidelity which is beyond all praise. Each character is individualised | 
with a marvellous appreciation of character. The gentle, lovely, half | 
human, quite divine character of the Peri was exquisitely described that 
of the angel, the maiden, the youth, are equally well described, but are 
more shadowy, more sketchy. 

The choruses are no less characteristic than the solos. The chorus of 
Asiatics is wild, bold, and martial—that of the *‘ Spirits of the Nile” ex- 
quisitely imaginative, poetical, and ingenious—that of the Houris, gentle, 
graceful, play:ul, and fascinating, and the choruses of the Angels, grave, 
solemn, and subdued. r 

The music is as various in its character as the characters it describes. 
It displays profound knowledge of harmony and inexhaustible resources 
of aody. In its design it is a perfect model, and shows deep reflection 
and profound appreciation of contrast and dramatic skill. It is philoso- 


sensibility, and replete with earnest passion and refined sentiment. 

We would willingly enlarge upon the subject, but to enter critically 
upon its beauties would require a svace which could not be afforded in a 
weekly journal. 

We must content ourselves by stating, that as a work of high art it can 
be hardly excelled; and we believe that ‘* Paradise and the Peri” will 
alone be sufficient to give immortality to the name of Dr. Robert Schu- 
mann. 

We must confess that we were very much disappointed in the perfor- 
mance. At the conclusion, we were compelled to believe that the con- 
ductor did not appreciate he work in its true spirit. It seemed to us to 
require a poet-musician to interpret its meaning truly. Everything was 
too hurried ; there was no yielding, no humouring the sentiment of the 
piece—nothing but the strict tempo was awarded, which is quite inade 
quate to give the true reading of an imaginative work. 

Miss Watson sang the music of the Peri with much taste, and paid 
strict observance to the composer’s text. She altered nothing, interpo- 
lated nothing, but gave a loving interpretation of the exquisite musi- 
allotted her. She has a Soprano voice, of sweet quality, and extensive com- 
pass, but it is hardly powerful enough to do full justice to this music, 
which is extremely difficult, and ranges continually in the highest re- 
‘gion. It is most trying to the singer, and, putting aside her youth and 
inexperience, which add to the merit of her performance, we think that 
Miss Watson deserve high praise and commendation for her musicians 





to command the patronage of the publie. 

Mr. Grattan’s new serious drama in two octs entitled “‘ The Advocate, 
or the Last Cause,” was produced on Monday evening, and after linger- 
ing through three nights, with but cold approbation from the audiences 
was withdrawn. 

Mr. Grattan has acquired some reputation, as a skilful wrjter, or 
adapter, of a number of dramas of the true melo-dramatic school. He 
is conversant with the stage business, and brings this knowledge to bear 
on his dramatic compositions with tolerable tact and skill Hence his 
pieces are not wanting in a certain attention to striking situations and 
strong stage effects. As literary productions, however, they do not pos- 
sess any high claims. They exhibit a total absence of originality, eitner 
in the construction of the plots, or in the language; the latter is but a 
repetition of the usual phraseology, stereotyped on the ear of play goers, 
from the time of the first melo-drama,—“ The Tale of Mystery” —to the 
present day. The plots, too, may elaim a similar “emgeren His last 
production, “ The Advocate” is perhaps the best of his productions; it 
is decidedly the most original. The story is simple, but obseurely de- 
veloped, one cause, we fear, which led to its failure ; and the language is 
too elaborated, and strained at times, to suit the purely domestic charac- 
ter of the story. The principal performers evidently exerted themselves 
to secure it a favourable reception, but its inherent defects could not save 
it from condemnation, or rather, even that worse fate, apathetic inditler- 
ence, on the part of the audiences. 

Mr. Brougham’s new comedy calied “ Romance and Reality,” 18 an- 
nounced for Monday next. We trust that a different reception Is in 
store for it, than that awarded to the “ Advocate.’’ It will be particu- 
larly unfortunate for the Broadway to produce two new original plays in 
snccession, to meet the condemnation of its patrons. 


’ 


Bowery Tueatre.—Mr. Hamblin has opened his spring campaign 
like an able general. He has remodelled and partially decorated his 
theatre, and his arangements behind the curtain are even superior to 
the improvements effected in the auditoriwm. The interior of the house 
is now commodious and elegant, and the stage appointments are in good 


| taste, and carefully attended to. The house opened on Thursday even- 


ing, with the Seguin Operatic troupe, consisting of Mrs. Seguin, Miss Lich- 
tenstein, an exceedingly clever singer and actress, Mr. Seguin, Mr. Gardi- 
ner, (who came over with Miss Delcy) and Mr. Sauer, a very effecient 
barytone, and a Ballet troupe composed of Miss J. Turnbull, and ber as- 
sistants. The pieces selected for the opening night, were the popular 
‘« Bohemian Girl,” and ‘“‘ Nathalie,” both of which were exceedingly well 
executed, to the admiration of a literally overflowing audience. Mr. Ham- 
blin announces his intention of bringing out a succession of Shaksperian 


| plere, on a scale of similar eee to those produced at the Park, 


y Mr. Charles Kean; the splendid wardrobe prepared by Mr. Kean 
for those representations has _ purchased by Mr. Hamblin, and will 
be used in these revivais. We trast that the manager and Mrs. Shaw 
will lend the aid of their poweriul talents in these representations, and 
we then should have no doubt of their attraction. 


Otympric.—T be continual succession of overflowing audiences gathered 
at this house nightly for the last nine weeks past, maiuly attracted by. 
Mr. Baker’s local sketch, might afford a hint to authors, who write for 
our city theatres. Subjects and characters, which ‘ the million’ can 
appreciate and sympathise with, are the true materials on which to form 
the superstructure of a native American drama. an 

CuatHam THeatre.—Mr. Chanfrau is eminently successful in his 
managerical experiment at this house, the audiences are numerous aud 
respectable, and the pieces are got up with great care. His company too, 
is above mediocrity, Madame G. Jones and Mrs. Booth; Messrs Bass 
Hield, Winans, Herbert, and Varray, form together a combination o 
talent above mediocrity. 

We understand that Madame Augusta has accepted an engagement at 
this house, and a new local piece, trom the pen of Mr. Baker, is in pre- 
paration, in which Chanfrau will appear in a second edition of his inimi- 
table Mose. 





I[PHE SIXTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY 
of New York, wil! be celebrated on Easter Monday, the 24tb rye . . 
The members of the Society are respeci(ully reques‘ed to bey at the City Hotel a 
2} o’clock, P. M. and to go trom thence io procession to Trinity CuurcH, where Divine 
SeRvIcE will be performed at3 o'clock; an address delivered berore the President, Vice 
Presidents, Stewards and members, by the Rev. Jon. M.. Wainweicut, D.D., an assis 
tant Minister ot Trinity Church, and one of oo gg y fy need and a collec 

: : s - 
tion made iu aid of the Charitable Fund of the in MOSES MARCUS, Secretary. 
New York, April 15th, 1848, 


’ - NIVERSARY OF THE st. GEOKGR’S SOCIETY ot 

Phen tales casew ccerntes with a DINNER atthe City Hore, on Monpay, the 

ey o'clock. ned of the STEWARDS. THos. KNOCK, 170 Broadway ; ROBERT 

Martin, 170 Broadway; WiLLiAM J- HeaTHer, 577 Broadway; Joun D. WALKER 53 

Exchange Place. . By order, MOSES MARCUS, Secretary. 
New York, A pril 15th, 1843. 











NGLAND ON HER CHARGER. Painted by Coun 
BR aE crsais of O'CONNELL, and bust of the Countessjo(B LE 33!N Gt 
TON, Also, Count D’Orsay’s portrait, by himself, at the Gothic tail, 316 Broadway’ 
will be open to the public on and alter Monday, 10th inst. 
ittance ts. . : 

Saas of cages from the Duke of Wellington to Count D’ Orsay : ~* Decidedly, MY 
dear Count, the best likeness of the Queen that I have seen—and I am told by oo 
petent judges, (Landseer among them,) that the Charger is matchless ae work o 
Art.” ied 
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HE MONIED INSTITUTIONS OF LUNDON.—The Bankers’ Magazine for 
T 1848, contains a full and accurate account of 1. the Bank of England; 2, ‘The Lon- 
don Mint; 3, Corn Exchange ; 4, London Clearing House; 5, The Private and Joiut 
Stock Banks. Also, biographies of Ricardo, (by J. R. McCulloch) Coutts, Rothschild, 
Girard. Accounts of the Currency, &c., of Hamburg, Russia, China and Fraace. tro 
of England dividends for 150 years. Fluctuations in the Stocks of Eagland and Unit 4 
States fur 25 years. Sterling Exchage for each month since 1822. The present — 
will be embeilished with fine og bytes of the London Mint and Bank of Englan ‘ 
be followed by engravings of the prominent Banks of Great Britain and the _ 
States. Terms three ry Annum. (€9" Single Nos. not sold. Published pene 4 
64 pages, 8vo. Addiess J. S. Homans, Editor, 837 WALL STEET, New York, 
Baltiuore street, ee me 40 uaitiogs 

The April No. is now rea or de'ivery at the Exchange. 
ap) , OFFICE 37 WALLSLREET, NEW YORK. . 
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